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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——_. 
R. GLADSTONE has carried Midlothian, by more than two 
hundred votes, and throughout the United Kingdom the 
Liberal victory is more than complete,—it is almost overwhelming. 
It may, indeed, well prove to be considerably greater than the vie- 
tory of 1868, and is as much greater than the Tory victory of 1874 
as the victory of the English at Waterloo was greater than the 
victory of the French at Ligny. Scotland may well send up 
the whole of her Conservative party to Westminster, not 
only in a single compartment, but, as some Scotchman said, 
with plenty of room to put up all the feet of the 
party—which, bipeds as we are, may not exceed eight— 
on the opposite seat. Wales has, as yet, returned but two 
Conservatives,—Sir Watkin Wynn in Denbighshire, and Lord 
Emlyn in Carmarthenshire. In Ireland, the gains have been 
fewer, though generally of the best kind,—gains of Liberalism 
from the Home-rulers. In England, the victory has been singu- 
larly widespread, covering many counties, and leaving hardly a 
single great borough, except London, Westminster, Greenwich, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Preston, Wigan, and Portsmouth, in 
the hands of the Tories. Lord Beaconsfield’s trenchant appeal 
has been trenchantly answered, and seems likely to bring upon 
himself what, in an invective against the late Sir Robert Peel, 
he once termed, with more literary skill than moral appropriate- 
ness, “ the catastrophe of a sinister career.” 


At the date of our last issue we counted up the Liberal gains 
as 51, and the Liberal losses at 17, leaving a balance of 34 net 
gains in our favour. Since then the tide has flowed free and fast. 
We have gained a seat in East Aberdeenshire, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Aylesbury, Ayr District, Bedfordshire, Berwickshire, two 
seats at Brighton, a seat in Buteshire, Carmarthenshire, Carnar- 
vonshire, Christchurch, Cricklade, East Cornwall, West Cumber- 
land, East Derbyshire, Donegal, Dublin, Dumfriesshire, North 
Durham, Herefordshire, Gravesend, Huntingdonshire, two seats 
in South-Hast Lancashire, one in South Leicestershire, Maryle- 
bone, Midlothian, Monmouth District, two seats at Northampton, 
one in North Nottinghamshire, South Norfolk, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Peebles and Selkirk, Pembrokeshire, Perthshire, Radnor- 
shire, Roxburghshire, St. Ives, Salisbury, Scarborough, 
Shaftesbury, Southampton, Stafford, East Staffordshire, 
North Staffordshire, Staleybridge, Stirlingshire, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Tyrone, Wareham, Warrington, South Warwick- 
shire, Waterford County, Wicklow County, Isle of Wight, 
Wigton, York, and two in the Eastern Division of the 
West Riding. In this list we have not counted mere Home- 
rule gains, even when they are gains from the Conserva- 
tives. We have lost seats to the Conservatives at Bandon, 
Carrickfergus, Coleraine, East Cumberland, Helston, and 
Leitrim. Deducting these six seats from the sixty-one won, 
we have gained in the week a net balance of fifty-five 
Seats, which, added to the thirty-four recorded last week» 
give a net gain of 89,—counting for 178 on a division, 
Nor does this really show the whole gain. In four cases, at 








least, a sound Liberal has been substituted for a Liberal 
who, like Mr. Samuda (Tower Hamlets) or Mr. Yeaman 
(Dundee), voted with the Tories, so that the real gain is more 
than the apparent gain. It is certain that the solid Liberal 
majority will be at least 110, and that even if the Parnellites 
desert in a body to the Tories,—a contingency which appears 
probable, not to say desirable,—the Liberal majority would 
exceed sixty. We have already gained thirty-five county seats, 
and lost only two. 


The metropolitan, and indeed, in many parts of the country, 
the great suburban counties, alone retain marks of the pro- 
foundly 'Tory temper of which so much of the country gave 
evidence in 1874. Lord Beaconsfield has made a mistake about 
the residuum. It is not the householder per se who is so pro- 
foundly Tory, but the householder who lives in houses rated 
between £12 and £50. In the counties round London,—even 
East Surrey, which used to be heartily Liberal,—the house- 
holders rated above £12 are Tories in large majorities. The 
clerks in Banks, in merchants’ offices, in the Civil Service, the 
great tradespeople, the season-ticket holders, both of London 
and Liverpool, are as Tory as the London Clubs themselves. 
In South-West Lancashire we have lost Mr. Rathbone,—a great 
loss to the party,—through the Conservatism of this class ; and 
in East and West and Mid Surrey, in the three Essexes, in 
Middlesex, and, we fear, in the three Kents, we shall not have, 
more than in 1874, a single Liberal representative. The 
poor are for the most part Liberal. The rich and highly 
educated are often Liberal. ‘The mercantile and midway 
classes, and still more, the half-educated and half-comfortable, 
are all, strange to say, Tory to the backbone. 


The result of the Irish Elections will, we are convinced, add 
some new elements of strength to the Liberal party. In the 
first place, Mr. Parnell’s peculiar tactics, especially his wanton 
assault on Mr. Shaw’s seat for Cork county, tend to divide by 
a broad line those Irish Members who are Liberals first and 
Home-rulers afterwards, from the awkward squad of “ Carpet- 
baggers”’ who may be content to follow his lead in the new 
Parliament. We doubt very much whether these gentle- 
men, when it comes to the test, will really number a dozen. 
In analysing the Irish returns, the ordinary newspaper 
enumeration is often obviously wrong,—as when Mr. Blake, 
whom Lord Mayo appointed Fishery Commissioner in Ireland, 
and Mr. O'Connor, the author of “The Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield,” are classed as mere Parnellites. There are several 
considerable successes of Liberals over Home-rulers, as in Dun- 
dalk and Athlone, which are not as yet generally counted in the 
strict gains of the party. The loss of their seats by old Liberals 
like The O’Conor Don and Mr. Murphy is to be regretted, 
and one cannot help feeling that they would have fallen with 
more dignity, if they had declined to take pledges in which their 
sincerity was, after all, evidently doubted. The Irish vote in 
England and Scotland has gone with miraculous unanimity 
against the Government. When we remember the quite recent 
row about Lord Ramsay and Mr. Waddy, we must feel that it 
needed such a stroke of genius as the letter to the Duke of 
Marlborough to produce such a result. It is an admirable illus- 
tration of “the consolidation of co-operation” precipitating 
“the policy of decomposition,” and assisting in the annihilation 
of a moribund Ministry. 





The Farmers are evidently finding out their friends. The 
Liberals are no longer rejected in the counties as if they were 
enemies of agriculture, and in many places Liberal representa- 
tives of the tenants have been returned. In Bedfordshire, Mr. 
James Howard, the Chairman of the Farmers’ Alliance, was 
returned at the head of the poll, though the Russells at first 
looked coldly on him; and in East Essex, a county steeped 
in Conservatism, Mr. Page Wood, a tenant who declared 
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open war on the landlords’ ascendancy, was only just 
defeated. In Suffolk, Mr. Biddell was not even opposed, 
and Mr. Duckham, the tenant representative returned for 
Herefordshire, carried the seat without canvassing, or 
hiring carriages, or seeking support from the more aristo- 
cratic Liberals. The most singular sign, however, is the 
overthrow of Mr. Clare Read, who found himself bracketed 
with Mr. Gurdon, and ultimately, on scrutiny of the voting- 
papers, lost the seat by one. Hundreds of farmers must 
have deserted him, to vote for a representative just as deeply 
pledged to the tenants, but a Liberal. We believe the 
victory in the counties to be due as much to Lord Hartington’s 
pledge of Land Reform, as to dislike of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy and of the useless Agricultural Holdings Act. 


Mr. Walter sat as the Liberal Member for Berkshire, but has 
steadily supported Lord Beaconsfield. His seat is, therefore, 
attacked by Mr. Rogers, with a result which will be known to- 
night, but with a seriousness which has alarmed Mr. Walter. 
He made a speech on Wednesday which is one of the worst of the 
election. He declared that he could not see what a Government 
could do except what Lord Beaconsfield did, and admitted that 
he had supported him, but at the same time, he intended to 
support any policy, “foreign policy included,” which Lord 
Granville or Lord Hartington was capable of suggesting. He 
did not name Mr. Gladstone. When pressed whether he would 
join in a vote of want of confidence, he declared that he would, 
if he could without making a retractation of his opinions on 
the Eastern Question. He would ‘most unquestionably, with 
all his heart,” give a vote of confidence to Lord Granville or 
Lord Hartington, whose policy is diametrically opposed to 
the policy he has voted for. “ These air my opinions, 
gentlemen!” said the American candidate; “but gentlemen, 
if you do not like them, they can be changed.” Mr. Walter’s 
position is, no doubt, hampered to an extreme degree, but he 
would have kept his reputation better if he had said boldly 
that he declined to give any assurances, and stood upon his 
personal popularity. He has no right to Liberal votes, and 
should not ask them as a Liberal. 


The Government have lost but few of their conspicuous Mem- 
bers. Most important is the failure of Mr. James Lowther; 
—the Chief Secretary for Ireland,—whom York has very wisely 
placed at the bottom of the poll, for a worse Chief Secretary for 
Ireland never was appointed, even by Lord Palmerston. Mr, 
Algernon Egerton, Secretary to the Admiralty, has also been 
unseated in South-East Lancashire ; and one or two other minor 
officials, like Mr. Salt, Parliamentary Secretary to the Poor- 
law Board, have lost their seats. But Mr. Cross, the Home Secre- 
tary, in South-West Lancashire, like Lord George Hamilton 
in Middlesex, and Mr. Smith, in Westminster, comes in at the 
head of the poll, though he hardly deserved it, for the arduous- 
ness of the canvas and the misfortunes of the Government 
during its progress. had seriously soured his usually imperturb- 
able good-temper. ‘Towards the end of his canvas he was hit- 
ting out very wildly indeed, and with really no effect, for Lord 
Hartington and Lord Derby, at whom most of his blows were 
aimed, were quite beyond his reach. It is as good as a play to 
find Mr. Cross appealing passionately to the inviolability of 
the Ballot, and insinuating all sorts of charges that the pre- 
siding power at Knowsley might try to make its influence felt, 
even beneath that awful wgis of the Pallas Athene of political 
life. The fiery Cross of Lancashire, cowering under the shield 
of the Radical Ballot, was certainly a spectacle to angels and to 
meu. 


rn 


Mr. Lowe, in returning thanks on Tuesday for his re-election 
by the London University,—a re-election carried, as we ven- 
tured to predict, by nearly two to one,—made a short and 
rather disappointing speech, in which he withdrew his objection 
to the extension of houschold suffrage to the counties, as being 
obviously obsolete; warned the Liberals that the first months 
of a new Parliament were its months of gold, in which alone it 
could hope to do really great things; anticipated in a some- 
what pessimist spirit the decay which years would bring on the 
now rejuvenescent party, and then forgot to say to what purpose 
he desired to see the time of youth and strength of the party 
chiefly applied. His only happy touch was his phrase for the 
Government, which he called “ the late-present Government,”— 
an expression at once enthusiastically adopted by many orators 


- . a rare! 
Northcote, said Mr. Lowe, was complaining everywhere of the 


mass of new voters who had sprang up everywhere, “ag if the 
were the dragon’s teeth.” But, asked Mr. Lowe, who sowed th, 
dragon’s teeth? Mr. Lowe might have answered his sin 
question, by saying that it was the Tory Jason who sowed 
them, but who has now forgotten the spell by which he was 
to prevent them from turning against himself, Mr, Lowe 
however, though he wages war no longer against the brood of 
the dragon’s teeth, cannot persuade himself to say anything 
complimentary to their very energetic manceuvres. > 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone has failed in Middlesex, and failed by 
so large a number tlat it is obvious Middlesex must haye its 
constituency enlarged before it would be of much use con. 
testing the county again. But in the course of his canvas and 
his forty speeches,—speeches of extraordinary mark and ability 
to the force and liveliness of which veteran orators like - 
Lowe have borne generous witness,—he gained a reputation ag 
a politician which the country will not easily forget in a man of 
his name. Probably Leeds will instal him in the seat which it 
so generously secured to his father in case of the failure in Mid. 
lothian. But whether through Leeds or through some other 
constituency, Mr. Herbert Gladstone has a future before him. 
He is not only a strong, calm, and lucid reasoner, but has that 
gaiety and playfulness in him which a British audience most 
loves. In one of his most stormy meetings, he got a cordial 
hearing by telling an admirable story of a kitten offered for sale 
by a boy who tried the temper of the market first by labelling 
it a Tory kitten, but found no purchaser, and who, when he sold 
it the next day under Liberal colours, as a Liberal kitten, de- 
fended himself, when taxed with his open recantation of the 
kitten’s politics, by declaring, in Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase, 
that a good deal had happened since then, for since then “the 
kitten had opened its eyes.” 





The Times’ correspondent at Constantinople forwards a 
statement of very great importance. He says that Sheikh 
Hussein, the Grand Shereef of Mecca, who has just been 
assassinated, was believed at the Palace to be favourable to the 
revival of the Arab Kaliphate. It was resolved to summon 
him to Constantinople, but as he might have refused obedience, 
he was “induced” to go to Jeddah, where he was stabbed 
by some one, who, it is hinted, may have been instigated 
from the capital. The moment the news was received at 
Constantinople, the Sultan summoned Abdul Mutallib, a 
former Grand Shereef, remarkable for his fanaticism, for his 
hatred of England, and for his ascendancy among Arabs, and 
appointed him to the vacant post. If the movement among 
the Arabs, which is sure to come sooner or later, has already 
begun, the Sultan may not find thi: 2 good selection. Abdul 
Mutallib may wish for a throne, and having resided for years 
in Constantinople, must be thoroughly familiar with the state 
of affairs there, and the hopelessness of effecting any reform. 
He must be conscious also that the “ hour of destiny ” has very 
nearly arrived, and that Turkey will very shortly be in extremis. 
Under those circumstances, Abdul Mutallib is not unlikely to 
claim independence, and shake Ottoman rule through Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt. 

The Continental Courts appear to have been stupefied by the 
result of the Elections. They are accustomed to trust their 
diplomatic agents, and the Envoys are accustomed to 
trust official assurances, mildly tempered by the views of 
“ society’ and the metropolitan Press. As Lord Beaconstield’s 
opinion of the future, and that of society, and that of the 
metropolitan Press, happened to be all alike and all wrong, the 
luckless Envoys were all taken in together. The Courts are, 
therefore, seeking ways out of the scrape, and the best which 
occurs to them is to believe that no change in foreign policy 
will be attempted. They do not believe that, nevertheless, 
and their annoyance at finding England again Liberal is very 
perceptible. There is a story in some of the papers that Prince 
Bismarck is so irritated with Count Munster's credulity, that 
he has recalled him, but that must be mere gossip. If Prince 
Bismarck had been Ambassador, and had been in contact with 
Ministers, and had lived in London, he would have been mis- 
taken, too. How is a foreigner to know that a Press with an 
immense circulation and popularity has ceased to be an indi- 
cator of national sentiment, or to calculate whether a policy 
will or will not bring thousands of new voters to the poll? 
Next time, however, Envoys will perhaps ask the Oppcsition 





in addressing constituencies in the country. Sir Stafford 
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The Daily News has received a telegram from Rangoon 
ouncing the death of Theebau, the King of Burmah, from 
nets ox “and the imminent probability of civil war. The 
pi in Rangoon have received advices from Mandalay 
asking them to suspend the despatch of goods. he story of 
Theebau’s death is probable enough, as if he were ill somebody 
would be sure to kill him; but there is no particular reason to 
apprehend anarchy. The Burmese will not voluntarily go out- 
side the race of Alompra for a king, and failing Theebau, the 
proper and popular representative of the founder is a Prince 
living under our protection in Calcutta, who could be sent to 
Mandalay in a month, with, if necessary, » European regiment 
to instal him. He is pretty sure to be a bad ruler, that being 
the specialty of Asiatics educated in the English learning, as 
Azimoollah and Theebau were ; but he is not likely to be a half- 
mad drunkard, and any moderately sane monarch would receive 
the Resident, leave Europeans alone, and protect trade, which 
js all we at present require. He has no interest in protecting 
the dacoit raids, either into Munipore or Arracan, which of 
late have given annoyance, and if continued would have com- 
pelled intervention. ee ee 
Prince Bismarck has been resigning. This time he is dis- 
contented with the Constitution of Germany, which he himself 
prepared. Under that Constitution, Prussia possesses only 
seventeen votes and Alsace-Lorraine one, and Prince Bismarck, 
therefore, directly controls only eighteen votes, against forty-one 
belonging to the minor States. As a rule, he is supported by 
a majority ; but sometimes Members vote independently, and 
on Saturday they gave a shocking vote. They actually rejected 
a Bill for imposing an Imperial tax on post-office remittances, 
or rather, on the revenue derived from them. Prince Bismarck 
could not be expected to bear that—and he had a headache 
besides, reported in the newspapers—and accordingly he resigned, 
and the Constitution is to be remodelled so that he should not 
be defeated again. It reads almost comic, but we presume 
the truth is that the Federal Council has been getting out of 
hand over a variety of small questions, that Prince Bismarck 
sees mutiny in the distance, and that he is determined to 
crush it at once. The event does not matter to foreigners, 
as the resignation is only a comedy; but no kind of 
constitutional life can live under such dictation. Be it 
observed, the Chancellor does not plead that his Upper House 
is fighting his Lower House, but only that bis Upper House is 
fighting him. That is flat blasphemy. 


The rumours as to a coming war between Russia and China 
become grave, though they still require official confirmation. 
It is known that China refuses to ratify the treaty under 
which half Kuldja is retroceded to her, instead of the whole, 
which she claims, and that her Generalissimo in the field is 
eager to attack; and it is now reported that under his influ- 
ence, Chinese troops have invaded Manchouria. The exact facts 
will not reach Europe yet, but it is evident that war is expected 
in St. Petersburg, that Eastern Siberia is to be strengthened, 
and that grave projects for using the fleet at Saghalien against 
Northern China are being discussed. ‘The mobile Chinese army 
is much stronger than the Russian army in Siberia, but we 
believe the Czar can call out mounted tribes stronger than any 
force China can produce in moderate time, and capable of keep- 
ing up the war till a flying corps d'armée can be forwarded from 
European Russia. We acknowledge, however, that China has 
recently displayed, both in Yunan and Kashgar, a fighting 
strength, and in Pekin a diplomatic courage, which are unex- 
pected, and rather baffle calculation. It is not impossible that 
Pekin is relying on Lord Beaconsfield, who has a liking for 
Pagan Powers. 


The Candahar correspondent of the Times telegraphs on 
April 5th that Lord Lytton has written to Shere Ali, the Afghan 
Governor of Candahar, stating that “her Majesty has been 
pleased to confer on him the sovereignty of the province of Can- 
dahar, with limits to be fixed hereafter, with the title of Wali.” 
As her Majesty has not annexed Candahar, and no treaty gives 
her control over its destinies, and Parliament is only aware of an 
expedition to Candahar, Lord Lytton, if the telegram were 
accurate, would seem to have stretched his authority. We 
believe, however, it will be found that the word “ sovereignty ” 
1s not used in its European sense ; that Shere Ali’s authority is 
only made absolute, and not independent—a common enough 
arrangement in Asia, and not unknown in Russia—and that 
nothing in the letter prevents the “Wali” from taking his 


orders from any Ameer whom we may ultimately recognise. In 
any case, any authority conferred by the Viceroy proprio motu 
and without treaty can be annulled by his successor. 


The Pall Mull, in its systematic efforts to expose the sacer- 
dotal and ecclesiastical agencies which have been used to defeat 
its own zealous propagation of the true foreign policy, has con- 
structed a very amusing table, which shows that in 23 Cathedral 
towns, which in 1874 returned 20 Conservatives and 24 Liberals, 
there are now returned only 9 Conservatives and 35 Liberals. 
We suppose the Pall Mall means to hint, what in former times 
it has often said, that the ecclesiastical movement which en- 
courages approximation towards the Greek Church accounts, 
in part at least, for this change. If that is what it means, a 
more ludicrous explanation was never invented. Of all clergy- 
men in Cathedral towns, we venture to say 80 per cent. have 
voted for the Tories, if they have voted at all. The truth is, of 
course, that Dissent is more energetic in close proximity to a 
Cathedral Chapter, and that Dissent is the popular agency which 
has carried the day in Cathedral towns, as indeed, to a great 
extent, in all boroughs, for the Liberals. The Pall Mall is, 
perhaps, at last finding out that its fixed idea that the foreign 
policy of Mr. Gladstone and the Opposition was suggested by 
Canon Liddon, from ecclesiastical motives, was one of the wildest 
blunders ever due to the spirit of bitter anti-ecclesiastical suspicion. 


Prince Napoleon has broken with a certain number of his 
own supporters, by virtually indicating, in a published letter, 
his own approval of the decrees dissolving the Jesuits and 
summoning all other religious Orders to apply for authorisation 
to the State. This letter signally supports the view of Prince 
Napoleon contained in Mr. Senior’s published “ Conversations,” 
which Prince Napoleon’s friends at first attempted to disown. 
No doubt his democratic imperialism, anxiously as he often 
endeavours to conceal it, is of a type very far indeed from 
favourable to the complete liberty of religious organisation. At 
heart, like many democrats, and all Imperial democrats, he 
would keep the sternest possible curb on religion, treating it as 
a force which is often quite uncontrollable for the purposes of 
democracy, especially of a democracy crowned. Whether Prince 
Napoleon will really lose much support by his letter is not so 
easy to say. The truth is, he has so little to lose, that it is not 
easy for him to lose much. 


Professor Treichler has delivered a lecture before the German 
Association of Naturalists and Physicians which contains a 
fact of some interest to teachers. He says that headache in 
schools decidedly increases, until in some schools, and notably 
in Nuremberg, one-third of the scholars suffer from it. He 
believes that the cause is over intellectual exertion, caused 
partly by the adoption of too many subjects, but principally by 
the tendency to demand night-work. The brain is then freshly 
taxed when its cells are exhausted. We begin to hear the same 
complaint in England, especially from London schools, and are 
tempted to believe that in some of them an imperceptible but 
steady increase in the amount of night-work demanded has been 
going on, which is passing a safe limit. It does not hurt the 
quick, and it does not hurt the stupid, but it does hurt the 
boys and girls who want to fulfil all demands, and have not 
quite the quickness to do it. The usual quantity of Latin, for 
example, to be learned at night has within the last thirty years 
more than doubled, while the pressure from parents upon the 
children to learn it all has increased in nearly the same pro- 
portion. The increased crowding of schools explains much, but 
it does not explain this headache, which is not suffered by the 
boys in proportion to their ill-health. 


Mr. Goschen passed a sound and most justly deserved eulogy 
on Lord Hartington, when he said on Wednesday at Margate 
that if you could take the backbones of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Cross, Lord John Manners, and Colonel Stanley, and 
combine them all together, they would not be nearly so strong as 
the backbone of Lord Hartington alone. But though what he was 
expressing was very just, we demur rather to that very un- 
anatomical way of saying it. The lashing of four backbones 
into one as strong as all four, suggests a monstrous bony com- 
bination, rather than a backbone of extreme strength. The 
dry bones would certainly rattle, and the result would be 
| assuredly noisy, and probably not very strong. Such bones as 
| those of these four statesmen would not agree together, even 
| though their owners have managed to agree together for a time, 
| —how completely we do not know, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LEADERSHIP AND THE VICTORY. 


i Mr. Gladstone went to Scotland, in November, we 
) called attention to the difference which it would make 
whether the impending battle were to be fought under his 
leadership, or under any other. What we then said elicited 
from the organs of the Liberal party little but unfavourable 
criticism. No change was made in the official understanding ; 
but the people ignored the official understanding, and took the 
liberty of assuming for themselves,—marking their assumption 
in every way in which it was possible to mark it,—that 
they rallied to the great name of their former leader, and 
were fighting for him, as he was fighting for Liberal princi- 
ples and European progress. The battle is well nigh over, 
and no one now even pretends to ignore the significance of the 
result. It was Mr. Gladstone’s first great campaign in Mid- 
lothian which rallied the whole of Scotland to his side, and 
awakened the popular mind in England. His second great 
campaign in Midlothian definitively brought the whole people 
of England to understand how big an issue there was hefore 
the country, and how much it concerned every Englishman 
who loves justice and liberty to cast in his lot with Scotland 
in relation to the judgment to be delivered. Nothing can be 
more marked than the way in which the English constitu- 
encies stirred by Mr. Gladstone’s voice have answered his 
appeal. He spoke in Marylebone, where a Tory headed the 
poll at the last election; all Marylebone was stirred to 
its depths, and two Liberals were returned, with two 
thousand votes to spare for the lower of the two. He 
spoke at Grantham, on his way to Scotland; and Grantham, 
where the representation was divided between a Liberal and a 
Conservative, has sent back two Liberals. He spoke at York, 
and York, where the representation was divided, has sent 
back two Liberals. He spoke at Newcastle; and Newcastle, 
where the respresentation was divided, has sent back two 
Liberals. He spoke at Berwick; and Berwick, where the 
representation was divided, has returned two Liberals. So 
that not only in Scotland, where no one doubted the ascendancy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s political convictions, but wherever he has been 
in popular contact with the English constituencies, the result 
has been equally decisive. We take it that we shall hear no 
more of the misfortunes which the Liberal party are to suffer 
as the result of Mr, Gladstone’s “ exuberant verbosity.” As Sir 
W. Harcourt has very justly said, it is what Lord Beaconsfield 
termed Mr, Gladstone’s “ exuberant verbosity,” which has over- 
thrown Lord Beaconsfield. The extraordinary vote which the 
constituencies have given, a vote which, even in its Conservative 
elements has increased on the former vote by twelve per cent., 
and in its Liberal elements by thirty-nine per cent., is one 
due almost exclusively, we believe, to the effect which Mr. 
Gladstone's campaign has had in impressing on the whole 
country the great political stake at issue. It is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s voice which has roused the country, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s conviction which has carried it. Like Achilles 
when he left his tent, his mere cry scared the victors 
as they then thought themselves, in the full heat of their 
assault. Like Achilles when he entered the battle, everything 
has gone down before him, or rather, everything has seemed 
to ally itself with him and his cause. 


Try it by what test you will, it is perfectly certain that while 
Mr. Gladstone is in Parliament, no other voice but his will be re- 
cognised as the voice of authority for British Liberals, Is it the 
feeling of the Liberal working-men, that we regard as final ? 
Judge, then, by the triumphant return of Mr. Gladstone at 
Leeds, when it was well known that he would take his seat for 
Midlothian if he won that contest, and where they yet re- 
turned him at the head of the poll,—and of such a poll as 
Leeds and Birmingham in England could alone show. Is it the 
enthusiasm of the Dissenters by which we shall test the matter ? 
Judge, then, by the Pall Mall's curious table the other day, com- 
piled to show that the Liberal gains in Cathedral cities had been 
infinitely greater in proportion than the Liberal gains in any 
other kind of constituency. Doubtless, the Pall Mail was 
right. But it mistook the true interpretation of the pheno- 
menon. Itis not, we are sorry to say, the High-Church party 
whose influence has swelled the votes of the L'beral electors 
in Cathedral cities. It is the Dissenting power,—always most 
active in Cathedral cities;—which has swelled that vote. For 
months past, ever since Mr. Gladstone’s first appeal to Mid- 
luthian touched the heart of the people, the Dissenters have 





literally almost followed the Apostolic injuncti “ 
without ceasing” for the re ae ey the pe on 
And in the Cathedral cities Dissent exerts not a feeble: 
but a — influence than in cities where seen 
active hierarchy. In 1874 the Dissenters were dj 
resenting the Education Act. In 1880 they iM agin 
fervent of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters. Or is it the feeli ; 
of the Scotch people,—the essentially Liberal section p 
the Empire,—that we shall regard as the test of Liberal 
ism? Well, what test is there which could yield so ivilebas 
a result? To the last Parliament, Scotland returned fort 
two Liberals and eighteen Tories. Mr. Gladstone went 
Scotland, and Scotland will now send up probably fifty-five 
Liberals, and at most five Tories; and of these five, if five 
there be, there is not one whose constituency is i“ 80 
evenly divided that it seemed all but a mere chance whether 
the balance inclined to the Liberal or the Tory. At a si 

gn 
from Mr. Gladstone, Scotland reduces her Tory representation 
from six-twentieths of the whole to one-twelfth. Can an 
sign be plainer as to the hand to which the Scotch Liberal 
looks as the hand of the true leader ? 

It is only right that such signs should not be neglected, 
It is only right that he who, whether wrong or right, can 
alone move the party whither he would, should be urged to 
accept publicly the responsibility of doing what, whether pub- 
licly or privately, he will certainly have the repute of doing, 
and the praise or blame of doing. For our own parts, we 
believe that the nation has been profoundly stirred by its own 
great blunder in 1874,—that it wishes to make public con- 
fession of its error, and public atonement to the great leader 
whom it then momentarily deserted. But whether that be 
so or not, constitutionally there can be no doubt of what is 
right. The man whose voice moves the people should be 
invited to guide the people. If he leads us wrong, his should 
be the blame; and if right, his the praise. But if he is left 
as a latent force in the State, who is to be blamed if the latent 
force thus unaccounted for, vitiates all expectations, and no 
one knows to whom to attribute the political perturbations of 
the future ? 

This being so, and no one denies it, the question arises as to 
the nature of the asserted obstacles to Mr. Gladstone's recog- 
nition as the actual leader. We do not believe in the least 
that Mr. Gladstone himself would prove inexorable, if he were 
once convinced that the welfare of the nation and the Liberal 
party would be served by his return to office for a year or two 
as Prime Minister. No doubt, he is not anxious for power, 
and will not stir a finger to obtain it. But in this, as in 
his hasty and unfortunate resignation of the leadership, 
he would be guided by the best light he could obtain 
as to the exigencies of the State, and of that party in 
the State which he led so gloriously between 1866 
and 1874. Nor do we believe in the least that Lord 
Granville or Lord Hartington would stand in the way 
of Mr. Gladstone’s return to the helm, if they thought it for 
the public good that he should return. We have all read and 
admired Lord Hartington’s frank and generous speeches on 
the subject,—speeches which have done his loyalty to his old 
chief as much credit as they have done his intellectual and 
oratorical power. As for Lord Granville, no one has ever 
questioned the ability, sagacity, imperturbability, and wit 
with which he has led the party during a time of great de- 
pression, or his statesmanlike capacity for leading it whenever 
Mr. Gladstone is really compelled to retire. But it is one 
thing to lead a party of which you are yourself the natural 
chief, and quite another to lead a party whose natural chief 
is close to your elbow, and to whom all eyes would in- 
stantaneously turn for the word of command, but for 
the unfortunate error which had deprived them of his 
services at a time when it seemed too likely that his services 
would not soon again be needed. Lord Granville and Lord Har- 
tington will lead efficiently enough, if ever the time comes,— 
as it will come soon in any case,—when Mr. Gladstone is no 
longer available. While he is available, while the stream of 
his magnetism is felt vibrating throughout the country, it is 
not unnatural that any less potent spell should lose much of 
the power which it would otherwise have. But after 
all, the chief question is, as every one has instinctively 
felt, the question of Constitutional principle. Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot help himself in this ; so long as he is amongst us, 
he must wield a power which no other Liberal statesman can 
wield over the party to which he belongs. Is it or is it not right 
that the true centre of popular power should be acknowledged 
by every one as the official centre of Parliamentary power? Is 
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+4 or is i right that if the Liberal party will follow Mr. 
slag better than it will follow any other man’s 
Jead, Mr. Gladstone should have the responsibility of endeav- 
caring to lead them right, as also the responsibility,—if that 
contingency, too, is to be taken into account,—of not doing 
what he might to keep them from going astray ? To identify 
the centre of real power with the centre of popular responsi- 
bility, has been the object of almost every improvement in 
the working of the British Constitution. Leave Mr. 
Gladstone out of the new Government, or leave him in 
any position but that of acknowledged leader, and you 
take a great step back from the time when the identi- 
fication of influence and responsibility was first esta- 
plished. Do we want to leave it in the power of 
Lord Granville or Lord Hartington to plead that he 
could not bring in the measures or adopt the policy 
he thought best, because it was well known that Mr. Glad- 
stone differed from him, and that the host of the Liberals was 
utterly unmanageable on any question on which Mr. Gladstone 
differed from his nominal leaders? The question answers 
itself. The steersman who, when he puts down the helm, does 
not find his ship answering to his hand, knows that danger is 
imminent. It is deliberately to incite peril such as this, to 
divide the object of popular confidence from the fulcrum of 
popular power. 





THE COMING CABINET. 


HERE is little to be gained by speculating on the 
composition of a Cabinet before it is certain who 
the Premier will be; but as the world is talking 
of nothing else, it may be well to point out one 
or two circumstances very often overlooked. One is the 
need which a Constitutional Ministry will feel of abating 
the preposterous preponderance of power at present enjoyed by 
the Upper House. Under the Tory Ministry, all the real 
business of the State has been transacted there, and three 
Peers—Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Cairns— 
have formed the interior Cabinet, which virtually governed 
the Empire; Sir Stafford Northcote, the Leader in the 
Commons, frequently not even knowing what was to be done. 
No Liberal Ministry, with a permanent majority against it 
in the Peers, can be worked in that way; and we trust, there- 
fore, to see the Foreign Office guided and defended, as in the 
time of Lord Palmerston, from the Lower House, Even if Mr. 
Gladstone is Premier, Lord Hartington should take the Foreign 
Office himself ; and should the Premiership fall to Lord Gran- 
ville, that change will be indispensable. The appointment of 
Lord Derby to the Foreign Office, which has been talked about, 
is nearly impossible, in face of the Liberal desire for a decided 
course of action ; and the Duke of Argyll, though admirably com- 
petent, is not certain to take office, and would not have the neces- 
sary power of personally convincing the majority, which will 
really govern, and of which one-fourth at least will be new 
men. Lord Hartington’s firmness is undoubted, and he will 
be, from the circumstances of his position, persona grata to the 
great Courts. Besides, he must be Premier one day, if not 
now, and it is most expedient that a Premier should have 
personally acquainted himself with the men whose action, as 
is evident from the whole history of the six past years, will in 
future greatly influence English politics. Silence on foreign 
politics is desirable, when the Ministry governs by secret 
agreements ; but a popular foreign policy, a policy which will 
allow the nationalities to rise, can be explained and defended 
satisfactorily only in the Commons. 

The next point is that the Premier, whoever he is, will 
have a most painful duty to perform. So entirely superior is 
the Liberal party to its opponents in political capacity and 
debating power, that the difficulty will be, not to form a 
Cabinet, but to pass over potential Cabinet Ministers in 
numbers sufficient to leave the Cabinet small enough to consult 
together, and so prevent the dangerous tendency to small 
interior Cabals. The Liberals could have a Cabinet of thirty- 
four, at least, and not a name would appear to the country 
out of place. Take this list, for example, if for nothing else, 
as a curiosity of politics :— 


PEERS. | CoMMONERS. 
Argyll. | Granville. Adam. | Grant Duff. 
Aberdare, | Halifax. Bright. Harcourt. 
Cardwell. Lansdowne. | Chamberlain. Hartington. 
Coleridge. O’ Hagan. ' Childers. Lowe. 
Carlingford. Ripon. Dilke. ; Mundella. 
Carnarvon. Selborne. Fawcett. Shaw- Lefevre. 
Derby. Spencer. , Forster. Stansfeld. 
Dufferin, Wolverton. Gladstone. Whitbread. 
Emly, Goschen. | 





Not half these men can be admitted, whatever their services 
or their position, and were it not that several of them 
will be able to plead age, infirmity, and other causes, 
as reasons for disembarrassing the Premier, his task would 
become nearly impossible. It is not probable, however, 
that Lord Halifax, who in a few months will be eighty, 
will again seek office, when he can give almost the full 
benefit of his matchless knowledge of political tradition 
and of the general temper of the English people from the 
outside. Lord Cardwell is known to be out of health, and 
of course Lords Selborne and Coleridge cannot both be chosen 
for the Lord Chancellorship. Mr. Goschen has, in obedience 
to his convictions, placed himself outside a Cabinet which must 
look on a Reform Rill as a peremptory duty, and he ought, if 
the interests of the Empire always prevailed, to go to India as 
Viceroy. He alone can put finance straight there, and take a 
strong grip of the very miscellaneous group now guiding 
Indian affairs. With Mr. Goschen as Viceroy, with a peerage 
of course, and either Lord Northbrook or Mr. Forster in the 
India Office, the great dependency would be in strong hands, 
and the Afghan muddle very speedily reduced to order. It is 
very doubtful if Lord Derby, great as his service has been, 
or Lord Carnarvon, clear as his contempt has been for Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy, will not prefer to wait the reconstruc- 
tion nearly inevitable two years hence, to passing at once 
from one Cabinet to another. Either Lord Dufferin should 
go to Ireland, which, if his Canadian record may be 
trusted, would be a reconciling measure of the highest 
moment; or Lord Rosebery might there make a Court, often 
gloomy, brilliant and attractive. Even when, however, the 
list is thus reduced, the numbers are far too great, and the 
Premier will be compelled in drawing his lists to think only of 
the public service, and to let personal feelings, and even personal 
claims, go mercilessly to the wall. By an exceedingly rare 
stroke of fortune, one, indeed, almost without a precedent, 
there is not a man in the list of probable Commoners whose 
seat would be endangered by his appointment to office, though 
by compensating ill-luck, there are only two who occupy 
county seats. The Premier has, therefore, no petty detail to 
consider, and besides personal qualities, has only to think 
of the claims of great parties to a certain measure of 
representation. 

The Whigs are always fully represented, a Liberal peer 
being a Whig by force of position, and Liberals are plenty ; 
but it is inevitable that the Members below the gangway 
should this time be fairly represented. The snubbing which 
is their daily destiny must henceforward be left to their 
enemies to administer. It is they who have fought much 
of the battle, and their positive strength will, moreover, be 
very great, half as much again at least as it was in the last 
Parliament. This implies the admission of at least three of 
their number into the Cabinet,—and we trust to see there Mr. 
Fawcett, a Radical whom Tories trust ; Sir Charles Dilke, who 
has in him the making of an administrator ; and Mr. Mundella. 
There will be little dispute about the first two names, but the 
latter has now behind him a body of power which greatly 
elevates his position. This has been to a considerable extent 
an artisans’ victory, and the man who best represents and can 
best conciliate working-men in the new House is Mr. Mun- 
della, who seems to us now, as he seemed twelve years ago, 
the natural President of the Board of Trade. With those 
three, Sir William Harcourt, who is inevitable, and will pro- 
bably be Home Secretary ; Lord Rosebery, who is also inevit- 
able, if only for the immense services he has rendered in Seot- 
land ; and Lord Northbrook, with his wide Indian experience, 
and calm judgment, there will be at least six new members, 
and the skeleton of the Cabinet will be already complete. The 
distribution of offices matters comparatively little, but we hope 
yet, when the arrangements have been carried through, 
to see some such group as this emerge from the urn of 
Fate :— 


First Lord of the Treasury and 


Leader in the Commons Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
President in Council and Leader in 
the Lords Lord Granville. 


Lord Hartington. 
Right Hon. H. C. Childers. 
Sir W. Harcowtt. 


Foreign Office 
Exchequer ... 
Home Office 


War... cae Bas a a Duke of Argyll. 
Navy he aaa a ... Sir C. Dilke. 
Colonies Right Hon. W. E .Forster. 


Lord Selborne. 
Lord Northbrook. 
Mr. Mundella. 
Mr. Bright. 


Lord Chancellor ... 
India Office 

Board of Trade 
Duchy of Lancaster 
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Local Government Board Mr. Fawcett. 


Postmaster-General Lord Rosebery. 
Lord Privy Seal ... cee Lord Ripon. 

With Lord O'Hagan as Chancellor for Ireland, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre as Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. T. Brassey as 
Secretary to the Admiralty. The reality will possibly 
be something very different, for nothing can as yet have 
been thought out, let alone settled, and a hundred neces- 
sities press upon a Premier of which the outside world 
scarcely dreams. Our list, for example, forgets the 
grand fight for the counties in a way no Minister is 
likely to forget it, though we must add that with a Liberal 
County Reform Bill, the family compacts which have played 
so large a part in British Adminstration will probably be- 
come useless. Still there is a Cabinet of fifteen, in which, 
so far as we know, there is not a name which, if its 
owner will take office, can be left out without injury 
either to the party or to the State service. And that list 
excludes or omits at least ton men who have nearly as good a 
right to consider themselves indispensable as those admitted. 
It will be, however, for any Premier only a choice of evils, and 
whoever he is, the first few hours after he is summoned to Her 
Majesty must be hours of almost unmixed suffering. Fortu- 
nately, the embarrassment will be so great that no choice is 
left except to go forward ruthlessly to a fixed goal, amidst 
broken hopes, and disappointed ambitions, and genuine, but 
postponed, claims. A Premier can do much in England, but 
he cannot put thirty competent men into a Cabinet which is 
too large when it contains fifteen. There must be self-renun- 
ciation, if the party is to work together at all; and it is not an 
evil for the country if, during six years of Opposition, old men 
have not died off, and new men have begun to appear. 


THE LONDON PRESS AND THE ELECTIONS. 

F all the absurdities uttered during these Elections, per- 
haps the most grotesque, not excluding those of Mr. 
Cross, is one reported in a speech of Lord George Hamilton, 
during his canvas of Middlesex. Lord George, who, it should 
not be forgotten, has done Liberals the great service of bringing 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone to the front. with much of the Irish 
“90” in him, has a good deal of the Irish recklessness, and he 
actually declared that he had expected a defeat of the Ministry 
because it had been so grossly misrepresented. If there was 
one thing about the career of the Beaconsfield Ministry more 
noteworthy than another, it was its comparative exemption 
from attack by publicists, and even from caustic criti- 
cism. Journalism and Toryism are seldom allied, the 
party being naturally inarticulate; but for this occa- 
sion, the immense majority of the London newspapers 
either agreed with the Ministry, or had been secured to its 
support. Out of the whole daily Press, the Liberals had 
till lately one morning paper, the Daily News, and that, though 
staunch to the bone as regards policy, was not equally certain 
as regarded men, showing a certain impatience of Mr. Glad- 
stone; and one evening paper, the little eho, which its heavier 
rivals, very foolishly, as the event showed, rather despised. The 
Tories had the Times, the Post, the Advertiser, the Standard, 
the Telegraph, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Globe, and the 
Evening Standard. The Times wrote up the Tory policy, not 
with vigour, indeed—for vigour has temporarily disappeared 
from the great journal—but with a resolute pertinacity which 
showed a conviction that the Tory was the winning side. It 
spared no effort to ridicule Mr. Gladstone, as the framer of an 
indictment which the country disowned, and which was impos- 
sible in itself, inasmuch as the country could not be wrong; 
and as a long-winded orator, who took up a great deal 
too much of its own space for reporting speeches. It declared 
his autumn campaign, which woke up all Scotland, a simple 
failure, and his rival’s policy an enduring settlement of 
European affairs. Every now and then, no doubt, an article 
appeared in which the Ministry was urged to be cautious, 
especially in Central Asia—and these are now being quoted 
daily as proofs that the Zimes foresaw what it never antici- 
pated in the least; but it hailed the Afghan victories 


with rapture, and just before poor Louis Cavagnari was, 


murdered declared that Lord Beaconsfield’s successful 
policy had “turned India into an island.” So completely 
did the Times give itself to the Tory side, that it was 
regarded by Liberals as a bitter foe, and an attempt, very 
unusual in its history, was made by the Liberals of Berkshire 
to punish the proprietor for the paper's tergiversation. If it 
misrepresented anybody it was the Liberals, whom it accused 
day by day of faction and indifference to the Empire ; while so 





certain was it of their defeat, that it pointed out wi i 
the dangers that might arise from sane omentckaan we 
for Lord Beaconsfield. If he were attacked too Poe the 
country might make him dictator. The Advertiser end the 
Post, though of course less influential, were equally decided the 
former as the organ of the publicans, and the latter of the would- 
be fashionable world,—the world which thinks Toryism gentle. 
manly, and is ignorant that half the great governing families 
the Russells, Grosvenors, Gowers, Cavendishes, FitzWilliams, 
oe Stanleys, Thynnes, and so on, are on the Liberal 
The great penny paper followed and exaggerated the 
great threepenny one. With a contempt at once for 
decorum and for political principle almost unparalleled 
in modern literature, the Daily Telegraph, after mak- 
ing Mr. Gladstone ridiculous by daily hymns of servile 
praise and a more than Oriental adulation, declared that 
his Government had neglected the Empire, that his party 
was a faction, and that he himself was nothing but a windy 
rhetorician, false to all that made the true greatness of the 
country. Day after day it poured out insult on Mr. Glad- 
stone and praise upon Lord Beaconsfield, exulted in every 
invented success and misrepresented every Liberal argument 
until even Tories turned from it with loathing to the ome 
independent paper on their side. It was not the least of the 
overwhelming advantages the Tory party possessed in the Press 
that the Standard, the paper of greatest force and circulation 
on their side, remained with its head unturned by windy 
Jingoism, and while steadily supporting its party as a whole, 
abstained from vile language against Mr. Gladstone, sternly 
rebuking, for example, the attack upon his house as a Reyolu- 
tionary and not a Conservative precedent, disdained to pay 
worship to Lord Beaconsfield, except as the necessary man of 
the party, and on several occasions when principle was at 
stake openly broke loose. London will not soon forget that 
the first note of resistance to that monstrous Water Bill, 
which made so many fortunes at the cost of such dis- 
credit, came from the Standard, which, with the fate of 
its Ministry at stake, still boldly declared that the Rate- 
payers of the Metropolis should not be plundered. The 
journal was honest all through, but still it was Conservative ; 
and its honesty, like its rivals’ unscrupulousness, all helped to 
swell the torrent of Tory sentiment, which, again, found educated 
expression in the Pall Mall Gazette, whose steady outpour of 
vitriol, directed day after day on Russia and Mr. Gladstone, 
was the delight of the frivolous world which loves nothing so 
much as to see its hatreds covered with a veil of reasoning, and 
which had in the Pall Mall Gazette the special luxury of seeing 
its own contempt for political morality frankly and ably de- 
fended. The London Press, in fact, as a body, was heartily with 
the Tories, and nothing in the whole contest is more noteworthy 
than the revelation of its powerlessness. It has had no general 
effect upon the Elections whatever. The influence of the 
country newspapers, which Mr. Gladstone was the first to per- 
ceive, and was ridiculed for perceiving, outweighs it in the 
returns to Parliament—that is, in the ultimate government of 
the country—tenfold. The Times, we suppose, helps to sway 
the majority in the Home Counties, where the villa folk are 
still convinced that Conservatism is the “gentlemanly in- 
terest,’ and knowing nothing of politics, are greatly impressed 
by the journal which used to know so much ; but the 7e/egraph 
appeals to the masses, and by appealing evidently helps to 
alienate them. When it supported Mr. Gladstone as the 
“divine William,” whose birthday ought to be kept as the 
English St. Patrick’s Day, he fell; and when it adulated Lord 
Beaconsfield as a far-seeing and patriotic statesman, he fell, too. 
Of the 22 Members for London, where the 7'e/egraph sells in tons, 
14 are for Mr. Gladstone, and of the voters, 125,000 to 104,000. 
The mass vote of London is for the Liberals. To judge by 
history, the worst omen of the Elections for the Liberal party is 
that already in the columns of the Zelegraph the windy * rhe- 
torician”” has again become that “ eloquent popular leader,” and 
will shortly develope into that “ grandly wise and eloquent 
Prophet of the People.” Misrepresentation! The Liberal party 
has been misrepresented by the London Press, morning and 
evening, day after day, in countless leaders, through six weary 
years of braggart folly, till Whigs have become Liberals in dis- 
gust, and Liberals Radicals in very rage, till every difference has 
been forgotten in bitterness of resentment, and till the true 
Demos, the body of the voters, often so indifferent, has risen 
up to declare that the party which can tolerate such organs shall 
not rule. We owe thousands, perhaps scores of thousands, 
of votes to the rancorous abuse which the London Press has 
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oured in showers upon Mr. Gladstone, only to be compelled, 
as the Times was on Saturday, to point to him as the victor, 
and the only possible Premier under the Constitution. And 
Lord Beaconsfield has apparently not gained a borough through 
that spattering of praise, which, to do him justice, he must 
have regarded with such sardonic contempt, and which very 
often took the foolish form of affected rage at allusions to 
a descent of which Lord Beaconsfield has through life, in 
season and out of season, in his books and on the hustings, 
been consistently and honourably proud. How he must have 
smiled at “snub-nosed Saxons’’ defending him from the 
“insult” of belonging to a race the typical man of which, as 
he himself said, is worshipped by one-half of Europe, while the 
other half worships the typical woman. He first wrote 
«Tancred,” and then acted it, and then his newspapers lifted 
up their hands at all who called him Oriental! Adulation so 
silly could not secure votes, and we begin to doubt whether 
anything the Press says does, whether popular power as well 
as real power is not in this country monopolised by the poli- 
tician, to the exclusion of the journalist. One speech from 
Lord Hartington, who is hardly an orator, has outweighed 
in the Elections reams of leaders. 





THE EASIEST POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HERE is one possible policy in Afghanistan which the 
Liberal Government will be able to consider without pre- 
judice, which is in itself just and right, and which will enable 
the country to escape easily from an untenable position. There 
is strong reason to believe that the attachment to Yakoob 
Khan, especially among the Sirdars of Eastern Afghanistan, is 
much deeper than in England, bemused as the country has 
been by Lord Lytton’s telegrams, is at all generally supposed. 
The Sirdars formerly consulted by General Roberts all ex- 
pressed a wish for the Ameer’s restoration, and when they had, 
as they thought, recovered Cabul they elected his son Moosa 
Khan, a mere child, to the throne, from a conviction that his 
name would be, on the whole, the best rallying standard for the 
clans. They were right, for the gathering of which Ghuznee is the 
centre is again formidable, though the Kohistanees are inclined, 
failing Yakoob, to attach themselves to Abdurrahman. On 
Wednesday, again, the correspondent of the Daily News tele- 
graphs that the Sirdars collected in the Maidan, with whom 
General Roberts has opened communications, have repeated the 
request for a Restoration, which becomes therefore the first 
condition of permanent peace. As Yakoob Khan is not only 
legitimate Ameer, according to Afghan ideas, being the one of 
the reigning House to whom the whole Douranee Empire sub- 
mitted, but is also the Ameer recognised by ourselves, his rule 
is the one Englishmen should desire, unless his return should be 
prohibited by overwhelming reasons. 

We are assured on excellent authority that such reasons do 
not exist. There were, at one time, supposed to be two,— 
namely, Yakoob Khan’s unfriendliness to the British, and his 
complicity in the murder of the Resident; but neither of them 
is real. We are assured that when the evidence before the 
Indian Government on the latter point comes to be considered 
by impartial minds, it will be found that Yakoob Khan pro- 
posed to give Cavagnari a final guarantee,—namely, a guard of 
picked Afghans, selected from each Sirdar’s personal following, 
and sworn to his defence, and that this guard was declined ; 
and that on the day of the massacre Yakoob Khan proposed 
to throw himself into the Residency, and was surrounded by 
the armed Sirdars, to prevent him by force from carrying out 
his resolution. He ought, no doubt, to have burst through ; 
but his attendants had disappeared, and hesitation is not 
always the equivalent of treachery, though it raises a natural 
suspicion of it. He himself declares most solemnly that he 
intended to carry out the Treaty, which was entirely to his 
own interest, though he approved neither the territorial 
cessions, which he fiercely resisted, nor the despatch of 
a Resident to Cabul, which he declared would occasion 
trouble. He gave way at last, however, like his un- 
happy father, who, as has been discovered since his 
death, though utterly disapproving the proposal, was so far 
from finally rejecting it, that he forwarded funds to Lahore to 
purchase the European hangings and furniture necessary, in 
his judgment, to make the Residency fit for the splendid re- 
ception of an English Envoy. As to the unfriendliness, it 
does not exist. Yakoob Khan’s belief, expressed before and 
after his abdication, is that, on the whole, the English are the 
safest allies he can have, and that they will as traders and 
consuls be welcome guests everywhere except at Cabul. 





During his captivity in General Roberts’s camp, he was, 
no doubt, sullen and recalcitrant; and there was reason 
enough for that attitude of mind. He threw himself, 
Asiatic fashion, on our hospitality as a guest, and was 
as much astonished as outraged to find himself regarded 
and treated as a prisoner. He tried to depart, and was 
then so strictly guarded that, in his vexation and despair, 
he insisted on abdication. There never was a worse breach of 
faith or a grosser violation of the ordinary ideas of Asia than 
his arrest, even if he were guilty—and in his own eyes he 
was guilty of nothing worse than shilly-shallying—and if he 
had sworn enmity to his captors, he would only have been to 
blame for want of statesmanlike self-control. It is not so, 
however. He is still aware that the English are his best 
allies, and his captors have long since convinced themselves 
that the stories of his failing powers are purely imaginary. 

Why should not Yakoob Khan be restored, the Treaty 
of Gundamuk cancelled by consent, and a new Treaty 
made with him, containing any terms which the Govern- 
ment, after its two years of experience, deems essential ? 
Those terms might include a joint obligation to keep the 
Passes open and quiet, which at present we are only doing by 
regular subsidies to the tribes—we only Aire, in fact, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s “gates of India”—the admission of Consuls 
for commercial purposes throughout the Douranee kingdom, 
Herat included, except Cabul ; the protection of the Sibi Rail- 
way, under the authority of the Wali of Candahar, who must 
be subordinate to the Ameer, but not necessarily removable, and 
who is a distinct partisan in feeling of Yakoob Khan; and if 
needful, a legal right to despatch troops to Candahar when in- 
dispensable for the maintenance of the Treaty, the indispensa- 
bleness to be decided by the Government of India, That would 
be an honourable and an impressive Treaty, and there is 
strong reason to believe that Yakoob Khan would not only 
sign it, but keep it, and with a little aid in money only drive 
back Abdurrahman, whose forces would melt away before the 
pretensions of an acknowledged Ameer, with no Englishmen 
lording it over his capital and palace. There is no retroces- 
sion before Afghans in such a policy, nothing but a Restora- 
tion demanded by the simplest principles of equity, and an 
agreement on the only base which can be made firm without 
the constant employment of armies, and without such an 
excitement in India, that native recruiting officers conceal 
the decorations which reveal that they are enlisting for the 
frontier. 

The new Government will, of course, have to decide after it 
has seen all official information, and will, we do not doubt, 
decide judiciously ; but the course we have suggested will, we 
believe, be found by far the easiest, while it will have for 
Liberals this great recommendation,—it undoes a wrong which 
ought never to have been perpetrated. Even if we could 
accept the view of Afghan policy accepted by the Tories, 
we still could not regard the transportation of Yakoob Khan 
as anything but an offence against the recognised principles of 
justice. He was a Sovereign recognised by ourselves, an ally who 
had made heavy concessions to our policy, and his arrest and 
deportation without charge or trial was as great an outrage as 
Napoleon’s seizure of the Spanish Bourbons. If he had been 
steeped in English blood to the lips, he ought to have been 
set free of the British camp—which he entered under tle 
strongest of safe-conducts, the General’s consent to receive 
him—before he was arrested, and it is now as well ascertained 
as any such fact can be, that the massacre was as deadly a 
blow to him as to the British Government. 





MR. LOWE’S WARNING. 


\ R. LOWE was rather dismal on Tuesday. Instead of 

returning thanks for a triumphant re-election and a 
marvellous scattering of the foe, he might have been contem- 
plating the advent of a glacial epoch in the political world. 
However, there is, perhaps, no time when words of warning 
are more useful than when, instead of depressing energies 
already dwindling, they may really induce in a host of 
high courage and ardour a moment of what ascetic writers 
call ‘recollection.’ Mr. Lowe is, no doubt, right, that as 
men were said by Napoleon to grow old quickly in fields 
of battle, Governments grow old still more quickly in the 
battle-fields of Parliament. Doubtless, too, he is right in 
warning us that the first mcments of a new Parliament 
are apt to be its golden moments, and that the stronger 
the Government, the more liable is it to cabals which 
eat into its essence and power. Though there is some- 
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thing of the raven’s croak in all this, and we should like 
to have heard it put differently, and with less of that inaus- 
picious manner which prompts one to an “ absit omen ” on the 
very day of victory, it is wise to profit by chilling words, if we 
can; and in this case, we think we may find in the words, sug- 
gestions for us all which may serve to avert the dangers they 
portend. No doubt, there is a real and serious danger in the 
very mood of triumph. It is a mood in which you are thrown 
off your guard, and tempted to trust presumptuously in your 
own might. And the danger is still greater in a case where 
the new réyime succeeds to one which has been felt to be 
exceptionally bad. Is it not Tacitus who says that the 
brightest hour after a bad reign is the first,—in other words, 
the hour the brightness of which is made up more of relief 
from fear and of new-springing hope, than of any actual gain ? 
If the Liberals will but ponder such things in the moment of 
their victory, perhaps, after all, it may be not impossible to 
carry out in action no inconsiderable portion of their own 
forecasts and resolves. 

Mr. Lowe warns us of the danger of breaking up our own 
party simply because we are not pleased with the precise dis- 
tribution of the offices made on the institution of a new 
Government. We must say that there we might well take ex- 
ample by the Tories. Whatever the faults of their Administration, 
the party seldom broke out against their rulers because they 
were discontented with the leaders assigned to them,—because 
they wanted some of them removed, or wanted new ones. Once, 
we believe, something of the kind happened, when they waxed 
impatient with the very neutral attitude of Lord Derby. But 
even then, it was probably political opinion, and not selfish 
regrets, which influenced them. And on the whole, a 
thoroughly disinterested support was given by many who 
might have aspired to distinction for themselves, to those who 
were chosen from amongst them by their leaders, Here, at 
least, the Liberals might do well to emulate their opponents. 
Perhaps it is true that a greater variety of tendency is not only 
discernible in the Liberal party than among the Tories, but 
gives rise to more vivacious feelings of disappointment and 
vexation when they find these tendencies ignored. But how- 
ever this may be, the Liberals, whether in Parliament or out 
of it, whether units of the majority or mere sympathising 
critics of its efforts, should fairly make up their minds that it 
will be their first duty to bear a good deal of disappointment 
with thorough loyalty, that is, without allowing it to diminish 
their zeal in the general cause, or to weaken their resolve 
to contribute to it the hearty support requisite for 
any great measure. Mr. Lowe will have done some 
good, if he puts himself and all whom his voice reaches on 
their guard against permitting any merely individual disap- 
pointment in the construction of the Administration or the 
policy chosen, to turn them into Gallios, who allow innocent 
persons to be beaten, and “ care for none of these things.” 

But, after all, this is merely putting us on our guard against 
a very common form of political selfishness, which is apt to 
disguise itself as public spirit. What is of infinitely more 
importance is, that the Liberals should beware of the double 
danger to which the immediate successors of a very bad 
Government are liable,—the danger of throwing the blame of 
all their own shortcomings on the difficulties they inherit,— 
and the danger of trying to shine by contrasting their policy 
as vividly as they may with the policy of their predecessors, 
Lord Beaconsfield has set us an example of both errors, which 
we ought sedulously to avoid. He has accused Mr. Gladstone's 
Government of so impairing the prestige of the United King- 
dom in Europe, that he himself could not make the influence of 
this Empire felt as he desired. And then by his summons of the 
Asiatic troops to the Mediterranean, his Six Millions vote, and 
his swoop upon Cyprus, he did all in his power to shine by 
contrast with what he treated as the faults of his predecessor. 
The Liberals should be careful to avoid the same mistakes. 
They should guard very carefully against the strong 
temptation to excuse what may be really shortcomings of their 
own, by pleading the detrimental inheritance to which they are 
administering; and they should guard quite as vigilantly 
against trying to recommend their own policy, merely by 
putting it in sharp contrast with the policy they have con- 
demned. In relation especially to Turkey, Afghanistan, and 
South Africa, we greatly dread the temptation to make the 
blunders of Lord Beaconsfield responsible for want of energy, 
persistency, and political courage amongst ourselves. Nothing 
will be easier than to say—and to think—that the moment had 
been lost when Turkish incompetence could really have been re- 

medied. Nothing will be easier than to say, and to think, that 
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the anarchy in Afghanistan is irremediable, especially ag it 
not of ourmaking. Nothing willbe easier than tothrow the blan 
of Transvaal disaffection, or Transvaal oppressions, or Zul, 
disorganisation, on the rashness of our predecessors, Moreova % 
there must be some real truth in these pleas. But it is 8 
truth which the Liberals should dwell fondly upon as an ig 
cuse for ineffectual action. It is one rather that they should. 
so far as possible, ignore, looking at their own difficulties without 
any reference to the political party in whose mistakes they had 
their origin. And so, again, as to the temptation of initiatin a 
policy as much as possible in glorious contrast with that of 
the departing Government. Nothing will be more temptin 
than to make capital out of Lord Beaconsfield’s popular pom 
demnation, bya policy calculated to recall and emphasise that 
condemnation. Yet it may well happen that nothing would 
be less like a true endeavour to retrieve the errors committed 
In Turkey, in Afghanistan, in South Africa, it might easily be 
that the policy which would look most like a repudiation 
of the Tory policy, would do least to reform it. To hand back 
Cyprus, for example, to the Turkish Administration may or 
may not be essential, in order to cancel the conditions of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. But assuredly, nothing would 
tend less to the reversal of the chief drift of Lord Beacons. 
field’s policy, than any superfluous increase of the area of 
Turkish anarchy. So, again, it might be a very striking con- 
trast to the policy of the Government to restore the Trans- 
vaal to independence, but if it had the effect, which it must 
have, of restoring the native population of the Transvaal 
to a condition of miserable serfdom, it would be a contrast of 
policy purchased at a ruinous cost. If the Liberals are really 
intent on working out their own principles with zeal and truth, 
let them put away altogether from themselves the desire to 
win popular applause by presenting to the people of England 
a picturesque contrast to the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. Let 
them look only to their own principles, and banish as far as 
they can from their thoughts every melodramatic craving to 
win credit by posing in attitudes as sharply contrasted as may 
be with those of the Government they succeed. 





MR. CARTER’S RESIGNATION. 


R. CARTER’S letter to Dr. Liddon is a melancholy 
example of the harm that may be done by the want of 
a little common-sense in legislation. All that has happened 
at Clewer might have been prevented, if the Public Worship 
Regulation Act had been framed on that principle of “Live, 
and let live,” which is the only rational principle in an Esta- 
blished Church that glories in calling itself comprehensive. 
Mr. Carter’s resignation has two sides to it,—a side turned 
towards his Bishop, and a side turned towards his parishioners. 
As regards the former, the reason he gives for resigning his 
benefice is unanswerable. The Bishop, he says, has protected 
him, at great cost to himself, and will, he is convinced, con- 
tinue to protect him to the end. Mr. Carter has been the 
object of three distinct prosecutions, and each time the Bishop 
has stepped in and refused to give his consent to the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Carter justly feels that this kindness of 
the Bishop’s creates a corresponding obligation on his side. 
“As between man and man,” he says, “I could not 
allow myself to accept protection on the one hand, 
and reject remonstrance on the other. I could not consent 
to be at once shielded by kindness, and continue to act under 
disapproval.” The Bishop of Oxford, not himself taking Mr. 
Carter’s view of a priest’s duty in matters of ritual, goes out of 
his way to enable Mr. Carter to act on that view unmolested. 
Mr. Carter feels that he cannot accept his Bishop’s help 
in the discharge of his duty, without deferring to his view of 
what that duty is. He takes, consequently, the straight- 
forward and honourable course of placing his resignation in 
the Bishop’s hands. 

As regards the parishioners of Clewer, Mr. Carter's reason 
for resignation is at once adequate and inadequate. It is 
adequate, because the law is what it is, It is inadequate, 
because the law, being what it is, is at once singularly 
unsatisfactory, and easily capable of immediate remedy. 
The prosecutor in the recent suit had, Mr. Carter thinks, 
no reason to complain. He lived at Clewer only for a 
short time in the year, and he has not been accustomed 
to attend the parish church. But there are others who 
have, in Mr. Carter’s judgment, real ground of com- 
plaint. They have lived all their lives in the parish, 
they attend the parish church, and they dislike the manner 
in which the services are carried on. In the two former 
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prosecutions, it was they who took the lead in insti- 


: edings. Consequently, “though a far larger 
por De parishioners ian aahe with the changes 
th: t have been made, and have been thankful for them,” Mr. 
pac admits that the parish is divided,—unequally divided, 
but still divided. This being so, he recognises that it is the 
Bishop’s duty to remonstrate with him. The Bishop holds 
Mr. Carter's ritual to be contrary to law. Certain of Mr. 
Carter’s parishioners come to him to complain of this illegal 
ritual, and ultimately ask to be allowed to put an end to it by 
process of law. The Bishop refuses this request, but the fact of 
his refusal makes it the more incumbent on him to do what he 
can in other ways for the protection uf the complainants. 
So long as the law remains unaltered, there is no escape from 
this necessity. Mr. Carter holds it to be his duty to do certain 
things, and the majority of his parishioners agree with him. 
A minority of his parishioners think that it is a violation of his 
duty to do these things, and the Bishop of the diocese agrees 
with them. The result is, that the Bishop is hound to remon- 
strate with Mr. Carter; that Mr. Carter being unable to yield 
to the Bishop’s remonstrances, is bound to resign his living ; and 
that the majority of the parishioners of Clewer lose a parson 
whom they love, and very possibly will be deprived of services 
which they wish to retain. We call this an unworthy and 
unsatisfactory result. 

Alittle common-sense would set everything right. There are 
two classes of persons whose wishes in the matter have to be 
regarded,—the majority, which is thankful for the changes 
introduced by Mr. Carter; and the minority, which dislikes 
these changes. We have not the least desire to see one of 
these classes preferred before the other. Each have their 
rights, and if the law were what it ought to be, each would be 
ensured in the enjoyment of their rights. The minority, 
which dislikes the changes, has a right to retain the services 
to which it has been accustomed. Under the present law, 
this right is absolutely disregarded. Every time that a new 
incumbent is appointed to a parish, there is nothing to hinder 
him from revolutionising the services in the parish church. 
His predecessor may have been an extreme Low Churchman ; 
he may have kept his face towards the congregation as vigi- 
lantly as though he could not trust them to behave decently 
behind his back; he may have preached in a black gown; 
he may have made the church as little distinguishable 
from a Dissenting chapel as it was possible to make it. In all 
these proceedings he may have carried his parishioners with 
him, and have persuaded them that their whole spiritual wel- 
fare and happiness was bound up with the continued enjoy- 
ment of this kind of service. Ifa Ritualist succeeds him, the 
whole aspect of things may be changed, without warning 
or appeal. The parishioners may practically have no other 
church to go to, and may be conscientiously disabled from 
continuing to attend their own church. Is there no 
hardship, no remediable and consequently needless hard- 
ship, in this? Or it may be, and often is, precisely the other 
way. A congregation has learnt, under the guidance of one 
incumbent, to value what it considers to be Catholic ritual. 
The Ritualist parson dies, and another of precisely opposite 
Views is appointed. The character of the services at once 
undergoes a complete change. The wishes of the congregation 
are no more regarded than they were in the former case ; both 
are typical examples of clerical autocracy. In a really satis- 
factory state of the law both these extremes would be impossible. 
The congregations would be protected against sudden and un- 
reasonable changes from either quarter. The object of such 
a Public Worship Regulation Act as we have in view would 
be to impose on every newly-appointed incumbent the 
duty of maintaining a certain proportion of services of the 
same kind as those to which the congregation had been 
accustomed, while leaving him the right of adding there- 
to such services as he pleased of the kind which he him- 
self prefers. In the first instance, the choice of hours would 
naturally lie with the section of the congregation which 
adhered to the existing services. If, after a time, the new 
services became decidedly more popular, this privilege would 
naturally pass over to the section which preferred them. 
The whole arrangement would be based on a principle of 
give-and-take, If it is asked how this principle is to be 

applied, the answer is,—By the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Parliament would prescribe the relative rights of the two 
sections of the congregation, and the Bishops would make 
rules for putting the Act into execution, just as the Judges 
make rules under the statutes regulating the procedure 
in Civil Courts, Of course, if a clergyman declared his 





inability from conscientious scruples to do or omit this or that 
ceremony, which his predecessor had been accustomed to do or 
omit we would have him excused. The object of such an Act 
should be the protection, not the compulsion, of consciences. 
But in that case no obstacle should be offered to the provision 
by the congregation of a clergyman who would give them the 
services to which they were accustomed, either in the same 
church, or in a chapel of ease. A similar provision would 
meet cases in which the minority disliking the services pro- 
vided by the incumbent was very small indeed. It might be 
unreasonable to insist upon keeping up a distinct set of services 
for five or ten people ; but if these five or ten people cared to 
be at the expense of building a chapel for themselves, it should 
be licensed as a matter of course. 

In the Clewer case, such a law as this would have met all 
difficulties that could reasonably have been raised to Mr. 
Carter’s proceedings. When he first introduced an unaccus- 
tomed ritual, he would have done so at services additional to 
those which he found in use, As more of the parishioners 
came to like the changes introduced by him, the principal 
services would by degrees have been modelled after Mr. 
Carter’s mind, while the additional services would have been 
kept up for the benefit of the minority. If this minority had 
been reduced—as seems, indeed, now to be the case—to a few 
families, the reason for maintaining separate services for them 
might have ceased, but they would have been allowed to 
maintain a chapel of their own. In making rules on these 
matters, the Bishop would, of course, take into account 
the provision of churches in the neighbourhood. Suppose, 
for example, that a Ritualist incumbent were appointed 
to an Evangelical church in one street, and that there hap- 
pened to be another Evangelical church in the adjoining street, 
it might not be necessary to insist on the Ritualist providing 
double services. Those of the congregation who disliked his 
changes would have a church to their mind close by. If 
Ritualists and non-Ritualists are to continue to be compre- 
hended in the same Church, some system of reconciling their 
conflicting wants must be adopted. If either Ritualists or 
non-Ritualists are forced to set up a separate Church for them- 
selves, we greatly doubt whether the Church from which they 
part company will long remain Established. Those who think 
an Establishment worth fighting for, had better apply them- 
selves to getting some such Act as that we have indicated 
passed with as little delay as possible. 
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“THE SWEET GALILEAN VISION.” 

N RENAN’S genius is so great, and his knowledge of 

e Oriental religions and ecclesiastical history so wide, 
that all who can hear and understand his Hibbert Lectures will 
be sure to find in them a sincere literary enjoyment. But pro- 
foundly as we differ from his negations, we, nevertheless, 
wish he would give us a little more of his negations, or, 
at all events, a little less religious syrup, a little less of 
what his admiring critics call “ constructive and sympa- 
thetic criticism,” in his lectures on the influence of Rome 
over the growth of Christianity. We are weary, we confess, 
of these honeyed phrases, when they are lavished upon a religion 
the kernel of which is regarded by their coiner as something 
essentially untrue. It is all very well to assail Gibbon, and 
compare Renan with him, to the latter’s advantage, and to 
Gibbon’s great disadvantage. But after all, was not Gibbon, if 
in many respects the narrower, in many respects also the sincerer 
historical teacher of the two? He, like M. Renan, thought the 
Christian revelation founded in the deepest error. And he 
sneered at the error, where M. Renan falls into raptures at the 
sweetness and radiance of the natures it displays. Now, we do not 
mean to say for a moment that those who regard Christianity 
as justified only by the ideal sentiments in which it is so rich, are 
obliged, because they regard these sentiments as closely bound up 
with a mass of historical illusions, to despise the golden fruit which, 
in their opinion, the credulity of the first disciples bore. Let them 
do justice, by all means, to the noble ideal extracted from what 
they think so strange and wild a dream. But surely for those 
who regard even the Christian morality and spiritual teaching 
as nothing more than one partial and rather arbitrary aspect of 
the eternal substance of the universe, and who think Christian 
belief, as a representation of the divine intellect, character, 
and will, ludicrously imperfect and credulous, it is hardly be- 
coming to speak of it as if it were impossible to love it too 
much, even though they patronise it condescendingly. Whether 
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Christ were what he held himself to be, or what M. Renan 
regards him as being, in neither case is the vision which in- 
spired his life fitly described as “the sweet Galilean vision.” 
If Christ were really what we hold him to be,—one who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not a thing to be grasped at to 
be equal with God, but made himself of no reputation, and took 
on him the form of a servant, in order to raise human life up to 
his own level,—there was much more in his teaching that was 
not sweet than that was sweet, much more that was severe, 
much more that savoured of the fire which he came to send on 
earth, and which he saw in spirit already kindled, than of 
that mere fragrant and gorgeous lily of Eastern imagination, 
to which M. Renan is so much in the habit of comparing it. 
For a different reason, still less can Christianity be praised 
as a “sweet Galilean vision,” if it is what M. Renan believes 
it, that is, if it is only one amongst many equally legitimate 
and equally striking blossoms of the human spirit. For, in that 
case, Christianity, though it has increased immensely the inter- 
est of history and the complexity of our many-threaded civili- 
sation, has increased these at the cost of myriads of lives con- 
sumed in misdirected struggles with imaginary foes, of genera- 
tions of fruitless and wasted existences spent on the treadmill 
of ascetic discipline, of centuries of ignorance which might have 
been centuries of knowledge, of countless multitudes vowed to 
poverty who might have been the creators of wealth, of great 
intellects absorbed in theologic visions which might have 
been devoted to the accumulation of facts for the use of the 
positive philosopher or for the modern lecturer on comparative 
religions. Surely there can be no epithet more misleading to 
apply to a religion which has, if it be false, unquestionably 
diverted a vast proportion of the energy of the human spirit, 
for no particular reason, from things without to things within, 
—from fruitful works of utility and charm to things which the 
pantheist of to-day can only regard with admiration, as he re- 
gards the pyramids or the temples and sepulchres of Egypt 
with admiration, only, that is, because they summon before his 
vision very impressive pictures of human genius working in 
channels which are extremely strange and foreign to us now,— 
than to speak of it as a sweet Galilean vision. That is sweet which 
adds to the beauty of the universe, without increasing its burdens. 
If Christianity be true, it has increased our burdens for our own 
good, in order that, in the immortal life, our burdens may be far 
less heavy and our hearts lighter. If it be false, it has increased 
our burdens to no purpose, in order that millions might strive 
for a kind of life which, though it may have a beauty of its own, 
is no more incumbent on men than any other kind of life 
which the moral genius of man might devise, and is infinitely 
more difficult, laborious, and indeed impossible of attainment. 
In neither case does it deserve to be patronised as a mere rare 
and lovely flower of Eastern growth. It is either a supernatural 
religion of most arduous obligation, or a superstition of a most 
arbitrary kind,—either a fire to burn up half our nature that it 
may glorify the other half, or a fire to burn up one-half that it 
may indurate and mutilate what remains. Whichever of the 
two it be, it is not a “ sweet vision,” but either a very awful or 
avery terrible vision. If the vision of the worm that dieth 
not and the fire that is not quenched, be true, it is sufficiently 
dreadful ; if it be false, it is sufficiently shocking. In neither case 
is it very sweet. There is something in the honeyed words which 
the Pantheists of the new culture use about Christianity, 
that seems to us worse than the bitterest sneers of the old 
infidelity. They talk of a very sweet thing in religions, as they 
might talk of a very sweet thing in costumes. 

Itis always difficult to follow pantheistic eulogies pronounced 
on very exclusive and passionately-convinced belief in the truth 
of a particular religion. M. Renan is very eloquent on “ the 
heroic episode,” as he calls it, in the history of mankind. 
** Never,” he said, “ had man drawn forth from his bosom more 
devotion, more love of the ideal, than during the 150 years 
which elapsed between the sweet Galilean vision and the death 
of Marcus Aurelius.” “ Never was the religious conscience 
more eminently creative, never did it lay down with more 
authority the law for future ages. It was from the bosom of 
Judaism that this extraordinary movement, to which no other 
movement is comparable, went forth.” And then he went on 
to magnify the Jewish conception of Jehovah, on the ground 
that Jehovah could not in any way “feel at home” in the 
Pantheon of Roman or Greek deities, or amongst the old Italian 
lares of Latium. ‘It was impossible to pass off Jehovah as a 


lar, and to associate him with the genius of the Emperor. War 
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was plainly imminent between the Roman State and this 


irreconcilable and refractory divinity.” Yes, but what is there 
in this to excite our profound admiration, if the modified 
Jehovah of the Christians be but one of the many glorious 
images emblazoned on the “ many-coloured glass” of the 
human consciousness? Why should M. Renan magnify 
this new religion because it did not leave any room for the 
Imperial idea of the Roman State of which he speaks g9 
appreciatively,—why should he not rather find fault with it, on 
the ground that it could not blend and fuse with that great 
idea ? In M. Renan’s view, there is no truth in the claim of 
Christianity to represent the absolute authority of God; it ig 
at best, in his estimation, only one of the most important 
elements in the spiritual life of men, and its errors have been 
due to its exclusiveness and dogmatism. Does he hold per- 
haps that the glory of the Christian genius depended, to a great 
extent, on its errors,—that is, that we should have lost half the 
flavour of Christian history, if either the moral or the theologic 
truth of Christianity could have been successfully questioned 
during the early ages? Does he hold that in order to produce 
the history of the Saints, you must have had a special 
moral food and a special spiritual atmosphere, just as 
in order to produce the paradise bird of the tropics you must 
have a special vegetation and a special angle of inclination for 
the sun’s rays? No doubt this may be so, but if the special 
moral food and the special spiritual atmosphere of the Church, 
resulted in profound convictions so very false as M. Renan 
thinks the convictions of the ages of belief, we do not see how 
he can exult in the radiance of lives thus dyed in hues of 
mingled fantasy and blood. Could “ the spirit of the Universe” 
have found no other and softer tints in which to express itself, 
tints impossible to natures torn by such superfluous anguish as 
that of the Christian penitent, and impelled by such imaginary 
hopes? Surely the elasticity of the Pantheistic idea ought to 
be sufficient to admit of all sorts of moral universes, many 
of them far less painful and far less fierce, as well as far 
less labyrinthine in their mode of conducting us to the 
great era of modern science, than the paths of that universe 
which man has actually traversed. We do not understand M, 
Renan’s raptures over a Christianity which he has dis- 
covered to be so full of mistake and superstition,—a Chris- 
tianity which delivered over the human spirit for thousands 
of years to spiritual exercises which modern science blandly 
pities or condemns. If there be no more truth in “the 
sweet Galilean vision” than M. Renan finds in it, we think 
there should be less sugar in his language concerning it, 
Christianity is either a very grim reality, or an illusion which, 
whatever its nobler elements, has misled the human race for 
centuries, and guided it far out of the straight path of human 
development. If it be the former, let us bend our wills to it in 
reverent awe. If it be the latter, let us have less syrup of false 
sentiment about it, and hear rather more of the secret of its false 
magic, and less of the rapture which might be becoming in a 
mere artist, looking back on the past with no desire except to 
revive its brilliant colours and its startling groups of majestic 
figures, but which is very far from becoming in one whose aim 
is truth, as truth, and who must be aware that Christianity, if 
it has led us astray at all, has led us very far astray indeed. 





THE DRAMATIC EFFECT OF THE BALLOT. 


HERE is one among the many results of the Ballot which 
has scarcely been observed, and that is the immense 
addition it has made to the dramatic effect of a general election. 
Secret voting has in this country introduced into elections 
an element of keen and almost painful suspense which was 
formerly wanting, and which, from the stage manager’s point 
of view, is of the highest advantage. This is especially the 
case when, as in the present election, the audience is enormous, 
the actors straining to interpret their parts fully, and the plot 
one that admits of sudden and effective surprise. The whole 
world was for once listening for an English election. As it 
happens, there is scarcely a country, except perhaps the United 
States, where immense interests—political, personal, and finan- 
cial—did not depend on the result, and where, therefore, a 
crowd was not standing on tiptoe filled with expectation, hope, or 
fear. Millions of persons, like Greeks, Bulgarians, Armenians, and 
natives of India, occupying what may be called the gallery, were, 
for all their distance and their poverty, as interested as the 
great European personages filling the boxes, and as the immense 
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crowd of Englishmen in office, or hoping for office, or directly 
affected by the opinions of those in office, who occupy the stalls. 
The suspense among these latter must have beep keen to pain. 
There are literally thousands of Englishmen at home and abroad 
to whom the result of a general election is like a stroke of fate, 
an occurrence filling them with hope, or plunging them into 
a sort of despair. All men in the Services, the whole Bar, 
one-half the Clergy, and probably a third of all University 
students, are directly affected for good or evil, either in 
their purses or in their hopes of filling them, by the results 
of a general election. Thousands of men see their vistas 
of careers in life expand or close up, according as the ballot 
succeeds or fails, and wait for the result with breathless or 
gasping anticipation. ‘They are close to the stage, they know 
the actors, they hear the speeches, they see the scene-shilters, 
and yet, as they know, under the ballot, the dénowement may 
in a moment reverse all expectations. That dénowement, there- 
fore, is awaited in a suspense intensified by the method of 
preparing and announcing it. The circumstances which lead 
up to it are of necessity tedious, yet the event itself comes in a 
moment with a rush. The audience are from the first in 
their seats, and from the first are excited; but the stage 
has to be cleared, with many delays, and then the 
speeches have to be got through, at a length which 
drives the audience half-frantic. They listen, and listen 
excitedly, they are even absorbed in separate bits of what is 
said; and yet the whole, taken together, wearies them in- 
describably, and whets their appetite for the catastrophe which 
they know to be at hand, yet which seems never to arrive: 
As the time draws nearer and nearer—for it is the peculiarity 
of this stage, that though the dénouwement is incalculable, and 
though the preliminaries are endless, the hour of the dénone- 
ment is always settled beforehand—the suspense rises to torture, 
rises till, in the stalls at any rate, theaudience are on their feet,and 
alldecorum is forgotten. At last witharush the catastrophe arrives. 
The calculators, who have been so fluent, but who have known 
all the while that they were calculating the incalculable, stop 
their figures and listen, to be as much amazed as the rest of the 
audience, as suddenly raised to the heights of ecstasy or plunged 
to the depths of despair. The first day’s list of the Polls, to the 
initiated, reveals all. The good hero or the bad hero is sweeping 
England, and all is over. Half a column of figures has settled 
for the stalls the fate of millions of people, the fortunes of 
thousands whom they know, the future of the country they 
inhabit, and delighted or desponding, all feel that the terrible 
strain is over; that a mighty event has occurred, and occurred 
in a way possible only in a free country and at a general election. 

We are all accustomed to say that European politics, 
and especially English politics, are tame; that the East is 
the land of surprises, and that for true dramatic effect 
modern history affords little scope; yet if we could call up 
in our imaginations the Tory Cabinet as it waited, scattered 
over England, for that first rush of telegrams, as it recog- 
nised in a moment that all was over,—that its policy was dis- 
credited, its power gone, and its rivals in full possession, we 
should perceive how dramatic, how full of scenic power, rising 
even to tragedy, the situation was. Imagine Lord Beaconsfield 
alone in Hatfield House, moodily dreaming after his wont, as he 
waits for a message which, to him at least, will in an instant 
reveal all, and seeing almost before the paper is unfolded that 
Stamford has been carried by the Liberals. He knew all then 
in a moment, for Stamford could only be carried by a rushing 
force that must sweep all before it, and he must have seen his 
sentence in those two formal lines. The dream of a life stopped 
when but half realised, a career cut short on the threshold of 
success, a purpose snapped as it seemed about to approach frui- 
tion—even Lord Beaconsfield, in whom intellect dominates 
feeling, must have felt that there are moments in which life is 
only too vivid and too terrible. The complete secrecy in which 
the dénowement is kept must add greatly to its impact. The 
will of a despot, be he never so capricious, can be 
gathered from close observation of his glances; the will 
of a people, uttered openly, can be collected from its 
promises; but the will of a mass sheltered from observa- 
tion by the ballot is as inscrutable as accident. It is as if 
we were spectators of a play in which all the scenes were 
arranged and all the actors selected by the playwright, but 
an uncontrollable, indistinguishable, pitiless Fate settled the 
dénouement. Thirty-three years ago the writer stumbled on an 
American story, which he has since vainly tried to recover, in 





which the author, in a Puritan horror of stage-plays, repre- 
sented the spectators, his personages, witnessing a comedy, 
which in the third act Satan compelled the performers, uncon- 
sciously and involuntarily, to alter into a tragedy, so that all 
the audience were horrified into conversion. It was told 
clumsily, as such demi-religious stories are, but the central 
idea had such grip in it that a lifetime afterwards it rose up 
in the impatient reader’s mind, as the story nearest the scene 
of the great Election of 1880. He has lived in the interval 
through 1848, when the thrones rattled ; 1852, when the French 
Empire rose; 1860, when Italy sprang into being; 1866, when 
Prussia revealed herself like an armed genius rising from the 
coffer; 1870, when France fell,—and still he feels that even 
among such events the result of the Election of 1880 has a 
claim to rank with the most dramatic, the most unexpected, 
the most suggestive of some power stronger than men, which 
leaves to them the scenery and the actors’ words, but settles the 
dénouwement for itself. The secret of the Ballot is in more ways 
than one like the secret of Fate. 

Whether such an increase of dramatic effect is good or bad 
for the nation which votes, we will not undertake to decide, 
though we suppose any additional interestingness in politics 
must be in a way good; but of this we may be sure, that the 
power to produce such effects will increase the readiness to pro- 
duce them, that the consciousness of the tremendous effect of 
their volition will increase the autocrats’ delight in willing. We 
shall see heavier votings yet. It is one thing to record an 
opinion, another to record one which may help to give volume to 
an opinion which, if only large enough, must be instantly execu- 
tive,—must crush resistance like an utterance from Heaven, 
must have as concrete results as if the voter were for a day a 
Sovereign. The Americans, it is said, enjoy elections, and will 
vote half a dozen times for as many officers without an idea of 
weariness, and one reason of that is the conscious power of pro- 
ducing an effect which the machinery employed makes intensely 
dramatic. It is a lottery, wpon which, nevertheless, one can act, 
and act conscientiously. In modern history, the summons to a 
plébiscite has always drawn forth the people, and a general 
election has all the excitement of a plébiscite, with this ad- 
dition—that the result cannot be altogether foreseen, but 
may be as unexpected and as irresistible as a stroke of Fate. 
Imagine how Europe and France would have waited before 
Napoleon’s second plébiscite, if it had been possible that a 
multitudinous “ No” should have leaped forth from the ballot- 
boxes. Yet that is what has happened in the Election of 1880; 
and the mere chance of its happening will give to all future 
elections a strangely intense dramatic interest. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———— 
THE LIBERALS AND THE SHOPKEEPERS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—You have more than once called attention, in former 
times, to the unreasonable tone of contempt adopted by Liberals 
towards the agricultural population in general, and towards the 
farmers in particular. That can no longer be complained of 
now; but is the old tone of contempt towards shop-keepers 
(particularly as distinguished from working-men) equally a 
thing of the past? If not, then the Liberals of other classes 
are singularly unworthy of the gallant support which they have 
received in some cases from that much-despised body. In the 
chief street of the district in which I live, these shop-keepers, 
who displayed their colours, were most bold in their support of 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. One stationer, who must certainly 
rely for his custom very largely on the support of Conservative 
Churchmen, was specially pruminent in proclaiming his opinions; 
nor could Mr. Gladstone’s utterances on the Civil-Service Stores 
have been known at that time to any large extent, if they have 
been generally known at all, in this district. 

Now, the courage of a shop-keeper who ventures to express 
any decided opinions is infinitely greater probably than that 
needed by any professional man (except, in some cases, by a 
clergyman or schoolmaster) ; and to parade Liberal opinions in 
a district generally believed to be intensely Conservative, and 
undoubtedly Conservative as regards the richest part of it, must 
show a genuine enthusiasm, which deserves better recognition 
than ordinary Liberals are generally disposed to give to this 
much-abused class.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eland House, Hampstead. C. E, Mavrice. 
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CRITICISM AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The acute and good-tempered letter which you printed in 
your last issue, headed “The Harmless, Necessary Critic,’ 
deserves an answer, not only because of its temperate tone, but 
because it raises the important point whether reviews of 
books which are devoid of literary merit are desirable or 
justifiable. 

Literary demerit may be regarded (roughly speaking) 
from three points of view,—as it is the result of care- 
lessness in those who know better; or of pretentious in- 
competence; or, finally, of innocent incompetence. That 
the first kind of demerit should be reprimanded by the 
critic, few, probably, would deny. Whether or not the 
second kind deserves exposure, depends a good deal upon 
how far its pretentiousness may seem likely to mislead or 
impose upon the average reader. There remains, then, the 
third kind,—the innocently incompetent. These persons are 
doubtless more worthy of compassion than of reprobation. We 
must suppose them to have done their best, and to have sub- 
mitted it, unassumingly, to the popular verdict. Such being 
the case, two courses are open to the humane critic; he may 
either say nothing at all about the book, or he may analyse 
its shortcomings, and show why it had better not have been 
written. Your correspondent appears to favour the former 
course. Certainly it is the easier one. But save in excep- 
tional instances, I doubt whether it be fair to the reader, 
or either fair or charitable to the author. The latter wants 
to know what is thought of his work, and would probably 
rather be told that it is imperfect, than see it passed over alto- 
gether. The reader, on the other hand, looks to the critic to 
tell him what is and what is not worth reading. The critic has 
further to bear in mind that the profession of literature is 
already overstocked, and that it is a part of his duty not to 
encourage, even by silence, the advances of those who are in- 
capable of producing valuable literary work. When, there- 
fore, the innocently incompetent production happens to come in 
his way, he should, I think, review it. And in writing his review 
he should strive to render it readable, for the reader’s sake; and 
explicit, though not unduly harsh, for the sake of the author. The 
combination of these two qualities is not always easy; and each 
critic will do his work according to what talent and temper he may 
possess. My humble effort is to be as genial as circumstances 
will permit, consistently with being unmistakable. If one were 
writing a private letter intended only for the author’s eye, one 
could couch it in terms the most tender and serious; but in 
writing for a newspaper, a crisper and livelier style is called for. 
An occasional satirical touch—not, I hope, ill-humouredly 
satirical—seems to me the best device to meet the conflicting 
requirements of the situation. And if the feelings of the un- 
successful author are wounded, he should remember that what- 
ever merit is denied to him, is ascribed to the art of which he 
is the ineffective cultivator. In the hope that he may find com- 
fort in this suggestion,—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Harmutss, Necessary Critic. 








POETRY. 


—_——— 


“DEO GRATIAS.” 
APRIL, 1880. 


Vote out, from where the heather-blush 
Purples the hills of Scottish song, 
The sand-heaps raised of Self and Wrong,— 
Vote out the Policy of Plush. 


Vote in, with him who first upreared, 
Over the wave of Northern moss, 
The banner of the Fiery Cross,— 
Vote home the good ship, Homeward steered. 


Vote in the old, vote out the new; 

Bring back the calm and steadfast days, 

When England’s truth was England’s praise,— 
Vote out the false, vote in the true. 


Vote Honour to the front once more, 
Whose drooping hands have veiled her face, 
While every weak and savage race 

The might of England overbore. 





LL 


Vote out your London’s outworn town, 
That is the drag—that was the spur; 
The quaking Aldermen in fur ; 

Vote Labour up, vote Turtle down. 


Vote out the parodies of Men, 
Hugging, in sight of want and rags, 
Their stomachs and their money-bags ; 
Vote out the fat-fed citizen. 


Vote down the City’s pampered crew, 
Who for their villas vote at ten, 
Then faggot-vote their tills again ; 

Vote down the false, vote up the true! 


Vote up the men whose life is work, 
Whose honest labour makes the world; 
Vote down the fashions, crimped and curled, 
And stand for Christian,—not for Turk, 


Stand for the lesson taught of old, 
That as the work the meed shall be; 
Give Freedom to who would be free, 

And in our boldness would be bold. 


Vote out the slain and slaying cause ; 
Perverted forms of party strife ; 
Vote in the nobler wars of Life, 

For growing nations,—growing laws. 


Praise God! our England’s motto still, 
After this long, perplexing night, 
Is, in her poet’s second-sight, 

“ Broad-based upon the People’s Will.” 


Vote out the false,—vote in the true!— 
For Honour, Honesty, and Peace; 
The People’s rest,—the Land’s increase. 
And so we thank Him, who foreknew. 
H. M. 





AUTUMN SONG. 
{TRANSLATED FROM LUDWIG TIECK.] 


Into the fields flew a little bird; 
Tn the joyous sunshine his song was heard; 
And wondrous sweet was the sound of his lay. 
“ Farewell, Lam going!” it seemed to say,— 
“Far, far away 
Must I travel to-day.” 


To that sweet field-music I lent an ear; 
It made me sorry and glad to hear ; 
With an aching joy, with a gladsome pain, 
My heart rose lightly, then sank again. 
“ Say heart, say heart, 
Art thou breaking for pleasure, or breaking for pain?” 


The leaves around me fell sadly down, 
Then I said, “ Alas! the Autumn is nigh! 
The summer swallow has homeward flown. 
Perchance, thus love and longing fly,— 
Far, far and swift, 
With time they drift.” 


But the sunshine streamed around me anew; 
Back to me quickly the little bird flew, 
And sang, as he saw my falling tears,— 
“ Love knows no winter in his years. 
Nay, nay! 
For Love, there is no such thing; 
It is, and it must be always, Spring!” 


L. T. M. 








BOOKS. 


es 
MR. BALFOUR ON PHILOSOPHIC DOUBT.* 
[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 

We welcome the volume which has suggested the question 
chosen for our title, as one of several signs apparent 10 
these later days that the long winter of philosophy is drawing 
to a close. We do not venture to hope that the change of 
which we interpret it as an augury is close at hand. As yet, 





* A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, By Arthur James Balfour. London: Mac. 
millan and Co, 
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a, 
physical science stands before us too much flushed with vic- 


tory, too richly loaded with spoil, to make any room for the 
elder sister whose spoils are not to be carried into foreign 
lands, and who demands of those who would appreciate her 
work that they would take the long and arduous journey 
leading to the domain she has conquered and fertilised. 
Yet our anticipations are confident, though perforce patient of 
jong delay. We are sure that information about the nerves 
and the brain will not be always presented to those who 
ask for a psychology, that theories as to the manner in which 
the globe we inhabit was brought to its present condition, what- 
ever their scientific value, will not be supposed to be the appro- 
priate nutriment for those who are seeking a philosophy. No 
single volume would inspire us with this hope; the one before 
us will not, perhaps, at first sight, strike the reader as likely 
even to recall it. But although the author, in truly describing 
it as a “piece of destructive criticism,” warns his readers 
against the expectations which our welcome might suggest, we 
cannot but feel such destructive criticism to be as necessary, in 
the interest of philosophy, as the removal of, a few hovels_to 
the erection of a palace on their site. And though the 
building may be yet distant, the first signs of preparation are 
welcome. 

The description of the work given in the title does not fully 
correspond with the impression it has left on our minds. We have 
been reminded, in reading it, of a remark of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, that no inquiry is truly sceptical which leaves all know- 
ledge on one level, whether you call that level certainty or uncer- 
tainty. An inquiry into the grounds of that knowledge, supposed 
in our day to afford the very model and standard of certainty, 
showing that in this region is to be found the ground for doubt 
—if we are to call it doubt—supposed to invalidate the con- 
victions belonging to a different region, seems to us to suggest 
misgivings rather as to our capacity to judge of the mutual 
bearings of various truths, than as to our separate hold on any. 
So far as what is called science has in our day assumed the 
position of a judge of these mutual relations, Mr. Balfour’s 
criticisms are actually destructive, and this side of the work 
isimportant. His investigation of the initial assumptions of 
Science shows that the least questionable may be questioned. 
But his negative aim is limited to a disproof of any special in- 
violability in those decisions which our generation considers 
specially certain, and the result seems to us a plea less for 
doubt of any kind, than for the validity of those beliefs which 
are self-justified, and apart from which we can justify no 
other. 

Were we to follow what might appear the most natural 
method of reviewing a work such as we have described, and 
give a proportionate account of the whole on its own plan, we 
should imitate what appears to us one of its defects. It is owing, 
in a great measure, to its want of continuity that the critic must 
pronounce it—what we have felt it, in more than one attentive 
perusal—an extremely difficult book to read. Any book on 
such a subject, and with such an aim, would, it may be urged, 
be difficult to read. We cannot feel, however, that the present 
work is purged from all unnecessary difficulty. It is possible 
that the two concessions to the reader’s weakness which 
we have desired at almost every page—a larger use of illus- 
tration, and a more continuous arrangement—would both have 
interfered with an aim which the author doubtless under- 
stands better than his critic; and we can easilybelieve that 
the first of these literary advantages might, from a philo- 
sophic point of view, have been bought too dear, but we cannot 
go so far in the case of the second. ‘The effect of reading 
several detached statements of what is fundamentally the same 
problem,—i.e., what are those beliefs which contain their own 

evidence,—all taken from a highly abstract point of view, seems 
to us at once monotonous and bewildering, and we do not dis- 
cern its compensatory advantage. We believe that we shall give 
a truer impression of the spirit of the work by selecting one of 
these statements for elucidation, and to a certain extent for ex- 
pansion, than by attempting an analysis of the whole. The 
two specimens of primary belief which seem to us most ably 
dealt with are the assumptions of an external world, and of the 
law of causation; and it is with the first of these, as the most 
intelligible difficulty in the way of a scientific creed, that we 
would to-day concern ourselves. While bringing forward 
nothing that may not be found in substance in the volume 
before us, we shall not restrict ourselves from following out cer- 
tain lines of argument further than the author has done; and 





on the other hand, it is only a small part of his volume (chaps. 
ix.-xi.) that we attempt to follow, though we have taken one 
extract from elsewhere. Our own views must be reserved for a 
separate article. 

What, in the first place, are we all agreed upon as to the 
objects of knowledge? We consider ourselves, whether we are 
learned or ignorant, to know a number of facts about the outer 
world, of which we may take as a specimen the fact that fire 
will burn. But what do I mean when I say. that fire will burn ? 
Do I mean that any one standing on the hearth-rug will feel 
warmth, that any one stumbling against the bars will feel pain, 
that any one tossing a letter into the grate will see it gradually 
disappear; do I mean this, and nothing more? Or doI mean 
that there is a cause for all these experiences which my intel- 
lect must accept, but which my imagination cannot picture ; 
that where I feel heat, see light, perceive destructive agency, 
there is something which, as the cause of all these feelings, is 
utterly unlike them? For no two assertions can be more dis- 
similar than those which predicate heat of a person and of a 
thing. Come and stand by me near the fire, and your experience 
will resemble that which I describe in saying that I am hot. 
Turn away from your own experience most entirely, and you 
will be in the best intellectual attitude for understanding my 
meaning in saying the poker is hot. What I mean by heat, 
when I say that I am hot, is that I am conscious of a sensation 
which, up to a certain point, is associated with desire, and 
beyond that point with continually increasing dread. What I 
mean by heat, when I say that the poker is hot, is something 
which, considered apart from its results, can never by any pos- 
sibility be the object of either desire or dread. As we pass 
from heat as cause to heat as effect, we pass from the world of 
intellect to the world of desire and aversion, and two more 
different regions cannot be traversed by human experience, or 
conceived by human imagination. 

This difference, which is obvious as to heat, is unquestion- 
able as to sound, colour, taste, odour, and all the secondary 
qualities of matter, as they are callec They are all evidently 
mere results in a sentient organism, of something to which the 
result gives no clue. The cause of what I feel when I see light is in 
the fire, just as the cause of what I feel when I am burnt is in the 
fire; but cause and effect must be as dissimilar in the one case as 
in the other. The colour of flame is no more in the flame, 
than the pain which I feel if I put my hand in it is there. When 
I conceive to myself the pale, inky, or whitish effect which we 
mean by “colourless” (a word itself unmeaning to imagination), 
I am just as much describing a feeling in my own mind, as 
when I imagine the sensation of a burn. Now, here the con- 
troversy as to the connection of these subjective affections 
with anything beyond themselves takes its rise. Realism 
teaches, as the unthinking man believes, that there is a sub- 
stantial reality, which we call matter; while it perplexes him by 
the statement—with which that just given is, however, strictly 
convertible—that there is a cause for his sensations of heat, colour, 
fragrance, or sound, which is not hot, or coloured, or fragrant, 
or sonorous. The Idealist would escape this perplexing notion 
by denying any need for the mysterious entity, and refusing to 
pass beyond the fact of perception to a heterogeneous cause, 
which he cannot construe in any terms of that consciousness from 
the deliverances of which he derives all hisdata. The weakness 
and the strength of Idealism seem to us described in the following 
extract, which we would gladly have extended, with a remarkable 
distinctness and accuracy :— 

“ Berkeleian idealism is, of all speculative theories concerning the 
external world, the one which, perhaps, most quickly and easily 
commends itself to the philosophic inquirer. The greater number of 
persons who dabble in such subjects have been idealists at one period 
of their lives, if they have not remained so; and many more, who 
would not call themselves idealists, are nevertheless of opinion that 
though the existence of matter is a thing to be believed in, it is not 
a thing which it is possible to prove. The causes of this popularity 
are, no doubt, in part, the extreme simplicity of the reasoning on 
which the theory rests; in part, its extreme plausibility ; in part, 
perhaps, the nature of the result, which is commonly thonght to be 
speculatively interesting, without being practically inconvenient. 
For it has to be observed that the true idealist is not neces- 
sarily of opinion that his system, properly understood, in any way 
contradicts common-sense. It destroys, no doubt, a belief in sub- 
stance ; but then substance is a metaphysical phantom, conjured up 
by a vain philosophy ; the matter of ordinary life it supposes itself to 
leave untouched. .... . Supposing, therefore, that science con- 
sisted in nothing more than a series of propositions asserting what, 
under given conditions, our experience would be, there might be no 
fundamental discord between it and idealism. If, for example, as 
Berkeley declares, the question whether the earth moves or no 
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amounts in reality to no more than this,—to wit, whether we have 
reason to conclude, from what has been observed by astronomers, 
that if we were placed in such and such a position and distance both 
from the earth and sun, we should perceive the former to move, «c., 
no doubt astronomers and the theory under discussion might easily 
be harmonised. But in truth, science does much more than this. 
It tells us not only what we should perceive, if we were rightly cir- 
cumstanced to perceive it, but also how it comes about that we should 
perceive that particular thing, and no other ; and what it is that would 
happen, or has happened, whether we or anybody else were there to 
perceive it or not. It tells us that perceiving organisms were evolved 
from a world which was itself neither perceiving nor perceived, and 
that processes take place within that world which, like the elements 
of which it is composed, are too subtle to be apprehended by sense, 
or even, in some cases, to be represented in imagination. In short, 
it asserts the existence of a vast machinery, composed of that inert, 
senseless substance existing without the mind, which Berkeley 
declares to be a contradiction in terms.” (pp. 178-9; 181-2.) 

The reason which has concealed this antagonism from 
the acute minds which have been occupied with the pro- 
blem in which it emerges is, as Mr. Balfour well points 
out, that they have been endeavouring to meet an an- 
tagonism of a different nature. ‘To suppose that the great 
difficulty of this system is to reconcile it with ordinary ex- 
perience is, in fact, to make a long step towards believing it, 
for there is no argument more effective than a difficulty which 
vanishes as it is steadily regarded. 'The experience of ordinary 
life is soon seen to need nothing that Berkeley did not concede. 
“This piece of sensible bread,” says Philonous, unanswerably, 
“would stay my stomach better than ten thousand times as 
much of that insensible, intelligible, real bread you speak 
of.” That argument answers an objector not much more for- 
midable than Dr. Johnson, when he refuted the Berkeleyan 
theory by kicking a stone. We should say, indeed, that such an 
opponent is an ally in disguise. A man who considers his sense of 
satisfaction after a good meal to be a valuable proof of realism, 
is not likely ever to see the real objection to Idealism. 
Berkeley himself saw it very dimly (and considering the 
state of science in his day, it is surprising that he saw it 
at all); but the instinct of genius guided him, almost in the 
dark, to confront his true foe,—the student of physical science. 

The centre of gravity in the world of thought shifts from age 
to age, and no division of thought fails to reveal the change. 
Turning from the philosophic writings of Hume to those of 
Herbert Spencer, for instance, we feel that men’s convictions, 
even when they may be called the same, are rooted in a different 
soil, and have taken a different colouring. The science of the 
last century was not a dominant influence in the world of 
thought; and was not concerned with questions of origin. 
In both cases, the contrast with the state of things in our 
own day is obvious. Science supplies our generation not only 
with the material for one special kind of investigation, but with 
the illustrations and the background of all; and Science has 
moved into a region where it borders on the domain of meta- 
physics. It is more potent than it was in every direction, 
and it has acquired a special significance in one. 

For the question of Origin, with which contemporary science 
is so busy, is inextricably entangled with philosophy. It is true, 
we think—here apparently disagreeing with Mr. Balfour—that 
some of this entanglement is fallacious. To suppose that the 
exchange of a gradual for a sudden creation of the world in 
which we find ourselves of itself has any direct influence on philo- 
sophic belief, is surely an illusion. No doubt, the mere introduc- 
tion of long ages preceding the appearance of man on our planet 
does introduce a certain unnaturalness into the Idealistic hypo- 
thesis. As we retrace the path by which our race has attained 
its present position, we find ourselves entangled in an increasing 
difficulty of expression. We are, says Mr. Mill, the last eminent 
Idealist, surrounded by ‘ permanent possibilities of sensation,” 
—by something, that is, which we can only state as a certain 
result of sentient existence; while sentient existence is a late 
appearance the which, from this point of 
view, it has to be supposed, in some sense, the origin. 
But to Philosophy, as to God, one day is as a thousand years, 
and if Evolution is still only a method of creation, if spirit, its 
highest product, must be also conceived as its original source, 
and the plan slowly realised in the external world is first con- 
ceived in an eternal mind, then we do not see, though apparently 
Mr. Balfour does, how Science is logically committed to any 
partisanship in the great controversy. But this difference is of 
no practical moment, If there is a conceivable view of Evolu- 
tion which would be reconcilable with Idealism, it is not the 
view held by scientific men in our day. Evolution sup- 


on scene of 





poses the whole order, of which we form an infinitesimal 
part, to have been brought into its present condition 
by a continuous change from indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity, to definite, coherent heterogeneity of structure and 
function. And this view is not entertained merely as an ac. 
count, true as far as it goes, leaving room for additions which it 
does not suggest. It is accepted by the scientific world in 
our day as an exhaustive narrative of the whole existence of 
which we form a part. Suppose that the Being with whom we 
have most to do remains unchanged since the origin of things, 
Evolution must take a new meaning. And, therefore, Evolu. 
tion, harmonised with Idealism, would not be Evolution in g 
sense in which any man of science known to us woild use the 
word, 

The legacy of a dead Metaphysics to Science, therefore, would 
consist of the theory, already described by us, of Realism. What 
does this theory involve 2 What do those believe who accept 
as an unquestionable fact the existence of an external world 
independently of sensation? ‘“'The concept we form to our. 
selves of matter,’ says Mr. Herbert Spencer (and Mr. Balfour 
gives an equivalent quotation), “is but the symbol of some 
form of power absolutely and for ever unknown to us, and 
a symbol which we cannot suppose to be like the reality 
without involving ourselves in contradictions.” We are 
thus bound over, by our belief in Science, to a belief in some- 
thing inconceivable, indescribable, incognisable; something 
which can be Lelieved in, not known ; something of which know- 
ledge is, to such creatures as we are, for ever inconceivable, 
What evidence have we for such a reality P According to the 
thinker who has done most to make Evolution a household word 
among us, we have only the evidence of what may be called a 
natural revelation. An impulse, inherent in our nature, lands us 
onan ultimate mystery. We are brought in contact, by our intel- 
lectual constitution, with a belief which we cannot translate into 

> 

any imaginative representation; we find ourselves landed, by 
all reasoning as to the physical world, on a reality 
beyond which we cannot penetrate, and for which, there- 
fore, we can give no reason but our mental necessity. 
“We are obliged to think thus,” is all we can say, in 
explanation of our conviction, The obligation is not uni- 
versally confessed, or Idealism would be an impossibility. 
But it has been immeasurably strengthened by the discovery 
that those thoughts as to the origin of this visible universe 
which all research has inspired demand, as their basis, this 
conception of its nature. 

This is the justification, then, for the ultimate truth of 
Physical Science. Does it differ in kind from the justification 
for another “ Idea of the Reason” to adopt the Kantian dia- 
lect, demanded by our spiritual constitution, as the first is by 
our intellectual constitution? If, by the structure of our being, 
we are compelled to think of the outward world as the cause of 
sensation, though nothing in consciousness affords us any pat- 
tern or type of the reality towards which we are guided by 
reasoning, shall we consider that those have been dreaming who 
have supposed themselves to be similarly guided towards an 
explanation of all, in the inward world, that corresponds to 
sense in the outward? Let us draw out the parallel we have 
suggested in words of Mr. Balfour’s, not directly referring to 
the special subject of this article, but as a general summary of 
the practical result of his argument, practically applicable to 
the whole volume :— 

“The vast extension of Science in recent times, the fruitfulness of 
its hypotheses, the palpable witness which material results bear to the 
excellence of its methods, may well lead men to think that the means 
by which these triumphs have to be attained are above the reach 
even of the most audacious criticism. To be told in the face of facts 
like these that Science stands on no higher level of certainty than 
what some people seem to look on as a dying superstition, may easily 
excite in certain minds a momentary doubt as to the seriousness ot 
the objector. Such a doubt is not likely to be more than transient. 
But if any reader, who has accompanicd me so far, seriously 
entertains it, I can only invite him, since he regards my cone 
clusions as absurd, to point out the fallacies which vitiate the 
reasoning on which those conclusions are finally based. I have 
sometimes thought that the parallel between Science and ‘I heology;. 
regarded as systems of belicf, might be conveniently illustrated 
by framing a refutation of the former on the model of certain attacks 
on the iatter with which we are all familiar. We might begin by 
showing how crude and contradictory are the notions of primitive 
man, and even of the cultivated man in his unreflective moments, 
respecting the object-matter of scientific beliefs. We might point 


out the rude anthropomorphism which underlies them, and show how 
impossible it is to get altogether rid of this anthropomorphism, with- 
out refining away the object-matter till it becomes an unintelligible 
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We might then turn to the scientific apologists. We 
how the authorities of one age differed from those of 
r treatment of the subject, and how the authorities of 
differed amongst themselves. After this, we should 
turn from the philosophers who are occupied with the rationale 
of the subjects, to the main body of men of science who are 
actually engaged in teaching and research. Fully acknowledging 
their many merits, we should yet be compelled to ask how it comes 
about that they are s0 ignorant of the controversies which rage 
yound the very foundations of their subject, and how they can 
reconcile it with their intellectual self-respect, when they are 
asked some vital question (say, respecting the proof of the law 
of universal causation, or the existence of the external world), either 
to profess total ignorance of the subject, or to offer in reply some 
shreds of worn-out metaphysics? It is true, they might say that a 
profound study of these subjects is not consistent either with teach- 
ing or with otherwise advancing the cause of Science; but, of course, 
to this excuse we should make the obvious rejoinder that, before 
trying to advance the cause of Science, it would be as well to discover 
whether such a thing as true Science really existed.” (pp. 303-6.) 


Here, then, we must take our leave of Mr. Balfour. But the 
question which his work suggests—and which, if we have rightly 
interpreted it, he intended to suggest—is one on which we our- 
selves have something to say, and this we propose to set before 
the reader, in a subsequent issue. 
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THROUGH THE STORM.* 

Wuatever the critic may be disposed to say about Mr. Quentin’s 
novel, it is impossible not to admit that he gives his readers 
variety. By way of prologue, we are taken to a dinner given 
by a dramatic, literary, and artistic society. It seems to bea 
charity dinner, for subscriptions are asked on behalf of the 
family of a certain S , deceased. Naturally, one supposes 
that this family will in some way take a place in what is to 
follow. Such a supposition only serves to show how little an 
ordinary person can understand of the ways of Mr. Charles 
Quentin. The dinner has but one use in relation to the rest of 
the book,—it serves to introduce us to Mr. Claude Clinton, who 
is one of the principal heroes in the tule,—hero, heavy father, 
moralist, socialist, Communard, and creedless saint, all rolled in 
one. This device to secure an introduction and start a tale is 
somewhat new, we fancy, but perhaps because it takes us in so 
completely, we do not admire it much. Mr. Quentin might 
have been more merciful than to begin his story by boring us 
with post-prandial “gush”? and charity. However, there is a 
story to follow, and that is more than all novel-writers can be 
said to give us,—a story, moreover, of much variety of incident 
and oddness of character. 

To begin with, we have a mysterious woman, who comes 
across the path of paragon Clinton immediately after the 
dinner. Reserved, strangely prejudiced against people in good 
clothes and apparently easy circumstances, possessed of but 
a portion of her wits and next to none of her memory, this 
woman, nevertheless, submits to be guided, befriended, and in 
@ measure supported, by Mr. Claude Clinton. This introduc- 
tion over, we are at once whirled down into the country, and 
meet with a whole squad of new characters. ‘There is John 
Grey, Clinton’s host, a small landed-proprietor, and gentleman- 
farmer, with an encumbered estate and a singularly obtuse and 
unelastic mind; there is Mrs. Sinclair, his aunt, a hard old 
woman; there is Miss Constance Rookwood, a marriageable 
young lady, with a fine turn for sentimental hypocrisy, and of 
elegant accomplishments; and above all, there are Nellie Smith 
and Mr. Gerald Mar. Nellie, who is represented to be a 
charming, wilful, much repressed, passionate, tender-hearted, 
ill-educated child of Nature, is the central character of the 
book. A mystery hangs over her origin. She lives with old 
Mrs. Sinclair, and is ostensibly the orphan child of some distant 
cousin of the late Mr. Sinclair’s. Being unenlightened about 
this mystery, and suspecting, from the looks and hints that 
sometimes reach her, that the truth has not been told, Nellie 
grows morbidly anxious to get the point cleared up. She tries 
to get John Grey to tell her; but though honest John loves her 
in a way, and has dreams of marrying her, once he has cleared 
his feet and become able to keep a wife properly, he risks a 
quarrel by obstinately refusing the request. Then the simple 
maiden falls back on Mr. Gerald Mar. He is the villain of the 
book, and an artist; a man of «esthetic sensibilities, but debased 
mind. The freshness of Nellie’s youth and inexperience attracts 
him. Asa visitor at the house of the Rookwoods—who seem 
remarkably free-and-easy, not to say Bohemian, in their “ high 
society ” habits—he has learnt all about her birth. They meet 








* Through the Storm. By Charles Quentin. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


and stroll together; he wins her love, with an eye to ruin her, 
and use her as a painter’s model; and one of the principal 
means which he employs to gain her heart and affections is to 
tell her the story of her birth. Mr. Charles Quentin must 
have very peculiar notions about what constitutes delicacy 
of mind, ere he could have conceived this portion of his plot. A 
young maiden appeals to a stranger to tell her the scandalous 
story of her birth, and falls in love with him when he has 
gratified her wish! The thing is so grotesque, that it fails to 
be revolting. 

After this auspicious beginning, nothing astonishes us. Nellie 
runs away after her elderly, roué, painter friend, who, strange 
to say, marries her clandestinely, although he is already married. 
He wanted her for a model, however, and this seems to have 
been his favourite method of meeting that want. Though mar- 
ried, Nellie had to live for a time in hiding, as if she were not, and 
afterwards in what seemed open shame, with a man whose true 
nature she soon discovered,—a man brutal, and intent on 
brutalising her. The whole of this part of the story is 
peculiarly repulsive, though not without a certain kind of 
power. In this manner the larger half of the book is got 
through, when suddenly all the leading characters take 
flight to Paris,—Mar and his wife, and Claude Clinton, and 
the mysterious woman who was called Mrs. Prescot. These 
all, in one way or another, become involved in the scenes enacted 
by the Parisians during the siege of the city by the Prussians, 
and the subsequent Communistic strife. Clinton and Nellie 
often meet, and both being high-souled, draw together. At 
first, she tries to brazen it out with him; and when he preaches 
to her in the eloquent language of a watery Socialism, meets 
him with the jibe of the “light 0’ love”’ But 
soon heart draws to heart, and love is confessed by both,—pure 
love, idyllic, &c. Mar does not like this. Not that he cares 
for his wife; on the contrary, he rather wants to see her become 
a prey to a French scoundrel who dances attendance on her. He 
simply hates Clinton—the great, the self-sacrificial Communist, 
and a man of preaching tendencies, who is full of an easy 
supremacy to all ordinary men. But being occupied with love- 
intrigues of his own, and dreading, moreover, that his other wife; 
whom he fancies he has met in Paris, may turn up, his hostility 
is rather hidden and passive. Still, jealousy of Clinton makes 
him avow his marriage in a highly melodramatic way, and in 
spite of the great risk he ran. 


she ostensibly is. 


Why should we pursue this unpleasant story farther? Why 
have we pursued it so far? Merely in order to show how 
particularly repulsive it is, and to offer the writer a piece 
of advice. He is not without talent, and it is a pity to 
see talent wasted on an imitation of the low-class French 
novel, such as this story is. There is enough of both 
comedy and tragedy in an ordinary homely English life 
to oceupy in a wholesome way the pens of clever writers, and 
therefore no necessity lies on them to hash up for jaded palates 
that phosphorescent adumbration of dead morals so common 
in the debased literature of the Second French Empire. If Mr. 
Quentin will address himself to work of a wholesome kind,'and if 
he will abstain from making his characters speak in a strange 
jumble of French and English, he may yet write a good novel. 
Through the Storm is bat a jumble of absurdities, here and 
there clevér, nowhere pleasant or probable, and often revolting. 


THE LATER EVANGELICAL FATHERS.* 
Ix the famous essay by John Foster, “On the Aversion of Men 
of Taste to Evangelical Religion,” he alludes with great force to 
the unfortunate phraseology in which Christian men and women 
of a certain class are accustomed to express their religious feel- 
ings. Indeed, this peculiar diction may be altogether inde- 
pendent of pious feeling, and is rather to be regarded as the 
badge of a sect. Some of the terms used are distinctly offensive, 
and, when expressed in verse by sectarian hymn-writers, create 
asense of disgust. Other modes of expression may excite ridicules 
and the conventional and frequent use of Biblical language 
gives a sense of unreality. The Evangelical Fathers, as Mr. 
Seeley justly calls them, were especially liable to the use of 
grossly exaggerated expressions, not because they wished to 
mislead, but because these expressions were regarded as befit- 
ting the humility of converted men. Thus Cowper describes 


* The Later Evangelical Fathers: John Thornton, John Newton, William Cowper, 
Thomas Scott, Richard Cecil, William Wi/berforce, Charles Simeon, Henry Martyn, 
Josiah Pratt. By M. Seeley. London: Seeley. 
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his smiles as a cover for nothing but rottenness and filth, and 
John Newton, as Sir James Stephen points out, wrote of 
himself as having once spread a taint wherever he went, 
and as an outcast lying in his blood. The diaries of 
pious women abound with humiliating confessions, which it 
is hard to think, if read over by the writers, could have 
sounded otherwise than insincere. Yet we need not believe 
that these good people were dishonest. It was an article of 
their creed to believe themselves the guiltiest of human-kind, 
and being expected to believe this, no words could be too strong 
to picture the abject state from which they had been delivered. 

The thorough sincerity of the men whose biographies are re- 
lated by Mr. Seeley in these pages is beyond question, and no 
doubt the work they effected was of the highest value. Indi- 
vidual piety was the object at which they aimed, and they 
would not have understood the notion, often uttered in our day, 
that the man who is chiefly concerned in the salvation of his 
own soul is a selfish being. So much has been written, and 
written so well, about the worthies who figure in these pages, 
that it would be incorrect to say the book supplies a want. Of 
some of them, the biographical incidents related are exhaustive 
and exhausting, and of all, it may be said, there is nothing new 
to record. No doubt, however, it is always open to the bio- 
grapher or critic to place familiar facts in a new light, and to 
present them with a fresh purpose; no doubt, also, fine literary 
skill will give vitality and interest to subjects which would 
appear to have been worn threadbare. Mr. Seeley, however, 
does not possess any special originality or literary art. He tells 
his story as it has often been told before, and employs the 
conventional terms so familiar in Evangelical biographies. 
What the writer says is true, his sentiments are liberal, but 
neither the matter nor the composition can boast any distinc- 
tive merit. 

In the introduction, the author professes to take a bird’s-eye 
view of the eighteenth century, that is to say, of the century 
from a religious stand-point, and since he does this in a few 
pages, it is scarcely fair, perhaps, to note omissions; but it is 
needless to point out how unsatisfactory the most cursory view 
of English Christianity in the last century must be which omits 
the name of William Law, to whom, according to Wesley, was due 
the whole religious revival of the century, and which only men- 
tions Bishop Berkeley in connection with other writers as having 
composed “ defensive treatises.” The remarkable fact, too, is 
unnoted, that many of the great revivalists of the time regarded 
some of the “ Fathers” engaged in similar work as in the 
deadliest error. The war of words waged between High 
Calvinists and Arminians was by no means an edifying 
spectacle. Whitefield told Wesley that they preached 
different Gospels, but the affection and genuine worth of 
these good men was too true to divide them permanently, 
and John Wesley especially was as superior in charity to the 
controversialists around him as he was in intellectual gifts. 
Dogmatists like Berridge, Romaine, and Toplady showed a far 
less charitable spirit. Several of the characters brought for- 
ward in Mr. Seeley’s pages have been described with inimitable 
skill and generous sympathy by Sir James Stephen, and to his 
pages all readers will turn who wish for a brief and masterly 
account of Wilberforce and Simeon, of John Newton, Thomas 
Scott, and Henry Martyn. No criticism was ever more just and 
sympathetic than the criticism of the famous essays from which 
Mr. Seeley quotes, and from which he seldom if ever dissents. Per- 
haps he differs chiefly from Sir James Stephen in his estimate of 
the intercourse between Newton and Cowper. It would be unjust, 
as the writer says, to charge the poet’s disease on Newton, but 
there are no indications that the clergyman, with his iron will and 
vigorous physique, knew how to treat the delicate sensibilities 
of Cowper. He used to employ him in the parish as a sort of 
curate. On this point the remarks of Southey are, we thiuk, 
just:—‘ Mr. Newton had a frame of adamant, a soul of fire ; 
nothing could shake his nerves. But for Cowper to visit the 
sick and the dying, and to prepare himself, by hours of nervous 
agitation, for taking the lead in a prayer-meeting, with a 
constitution like his, and a mind that had already once 
been overthrown ...... what could any practitioner who 
was acquainted with the circumstances of the case, or 
any person capable of forming an opinion upon such 
subjects, have expected, but the consequences that en- 
sued?” Mr. Seeley takes Cowper’s depreciating judgment 


of himself very literally, when he affirms that “all the 
years of Cowper’s early manhood were wasted years.” Who 





can doubt that amidst much pleasant idleness with his cousins 
he was indirectly gaining the knowledge and experience of 
which he made such good use in later years. We may demur 
too, to the author’s excessive praise of the Olney hymns, the best 
of which, describing personal experiences, are wholly unfitted to 
be used in churches. The paper upon Cowper must be regarded. 
as thin and feeble. Those on Cecil and Scott are, perhaps, more 
interesting. Both were men of the highest conscientiousness 
and purity of purpose. Cecil was a man of culture, but, like 
most of his party, he appeared to despise secular knowledge, 
Romaine, for example, when holding the Gresham Professorship 
of Astronomy, asks, in a passage quoted by Mr. Lecky, what use 
astronomical observations have been to the world,—whether 
dying sinners were ever comforted by the spots on the moon, or 
if Saturn’s ring ever made a lascivious woman chaste? And 
Cecil, speaking of literature, said it was inimical to spirituality, 
unless “kept under with a firm hand.” Passages of similar 
import, from the writings of the Evangelical Fathers, might be 
multiplied by scores; but John Wesley, be it remembered to his 
honour, had ever the highest respect for learning, and was always 
eager to add to his acquirements. Cecil has left little but a sacred 
memory behind him. Thomas Scott left a bulky Commentary, 
written under the most adverse circumstances that can be con- 
ceived,—a singular proof of the indomitable courage and single. 
ness of purpose which sustained him throughout his troubled 
life. No one, surely, ever conquered difficulties that might have 
seemed insuperable with more heroic courage. At one time, 
this large work, in six quarto volumes, sold by thousands, 
and the good man lived to know how well it was appre- 
ciated :— 

“So the sale went on. It became more rapid than ever after hig 

death, and of this eight-guinea book the demand in England between 
1821 and 1845 certainly carried off more than ten thousand copies, 
In the latter year, on account of the fall in the price of paper and 
printing, it was offered to the public in a cheaper form, and in four or 
five years more, another ten thousand copies were sold, the demand 
in America being all the while, of course, on a larger scale. So that 
it is calculated that the English-speaking readers of various countries 
have certainly spent more than half-a-million sterling on a book 
written by one who only quitted his sheep-shearing about fifteen 
years before he first began it.” 
The progress of Biblical knowledge has made Thomas Scott's 
work comparatively useless, but we agree with Mr. Seeley that 
this is by no means to the discredit of the grazier’s son. Scott’s 
earnestness influenced two men who, in very different spheres, 
have been great religious teachers. Cardinal Newman has 
expressed the profoundest obligatrons to Scott as his spiritual 
father ; and Dr. Carey, the celebrated Baptist minister, who 
heard Scott preach, expressed a similar obligation. It is 
strange, by the way, and Mr. Seeley alludes to the fact as 
remarkable, that the village of Olney should have had two such 
clergymen in the parish as Newton and Scott, and a famous 
poet like Cowper, at the same time. 

We said that Scott’s excellent Commentary was virtually 
extinct. The same may he said of Wilberforce’s Practical 
Christianity, which was translated into several languages, and 
had a circulation “at that time altogether without precedent.” 
The Rev. Charles Simeon, another of the “ Fathers,” published 
2,536 skeletons of sermons, in twenty-one volumes, and these 
sketches sold freely for about thirty-five years at the price of 
ten guineas a copy. That such dry bones should ever have 
lived is a marvel in literature, but now they also have crumbled 
to dust, and are no longer seen amongst us. It is noteworthy 
that books likely to take a permanent place in literature have 
never been produced by what, for convenience’ sake, may be 
called the Evangelical party, from Wesley’s day to our own. 





SAYCE ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 
Tus book fulfils admirably the promise of its title. It is truly 
an “ Introduction” to the science of language, although, per- 
haps, it is something of a Germanism to call an essay which 
first attempts to lay down the ultimate laws and conditions of 
the science, and to vindicate its right to exist, and then passes 
in rapid survey the mutual relations of the many families of 
language, an introduction to it. We may accept the work with 
its title as a pledge that the author intends later on to follow it 
up by the “ Science ” to which this is but the introduction, and 
to which it naturally leads. Still,as we have touched this sub- 
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* Introduction to the Science of Language. By A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of 

Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. London: C. Kegan 
Pauland Co. 1880. 
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ject, we cannot avoid observing that this Introduction, like most 
German Professors Einleitwngen, occupies a position not alto- 
gether satisfactory to the more practical-minded Englishman, 
who will ask,—Must I read all this as a preliminary, before I 
Jearn anything of the science in question? Fora preliminary 
it is too lengthy, and goes into too much detail, and above all, 
assumes too much that ought to be explained to a beginner. 
So, ¢.g., the pronunciation of letters in languages that cannot 
be assumed to be known by the reader is nowhere given, yet it 
is of vital importance to know that the Sanskrit letters here 
transliterated into ch and j have the sound of the English (not 
that of the German or the French) ch and j. The sentence 
(I., 309), “It does not follow that because the Sanskrit cha and 
the English church are written with the same palatal ch, [that] 
therefore they are to be pronounced alike,” seems to indicate a 
confusion of ideas, since there is no letter common to the two 
languages, the Sanskrit employing the “ Dévanagari” character, 
and ch being used in transliteration simply as the English sound 
which comes nearest to the Sanskrit. But the German 
Einleitung is not generally delivered to mere beginners, but to 
students who are already familiar with many details of the 
subject under discussion, and is intended to guide them toa 
large philosophical view of the bases, the extension, the limita- 
tions, and conditions of the science. This is essentially the 
function which Professor Sayce’s work attempts with the 
science of language, and which his large experience on many 
widely different fields of language of all ages, and his sound 
principles, both of induction and of deduction, have enabled him 
to discharge with rare, if not unique, ability. 

The first question he has to encounter,—Is there a science 
of language P is most happily met in the opening chapter, which 
gives a history of grammar and “theories of language.” Here 
he finds abundant proof of one of his most important theses,— 
that “a knowlege of more than one language is an indispensable 
preliminary to the formation of a grammar of either.” The 
language of the earliest known inhabitants of Babylonia, “ which, 
for the want of a better name, we will call Accadian, had ceased 
to be spoken before the seventeenth century B.C., but not before 
the civilisation and culture it enshrined had been adopted by a 
new race, who had to study and learn the dead tongue in which 
they were preserved, as the scholars of the middle-ages had to 
study and learn Latin. Hence came the need of dictionaries, 
grammars, and reading-books ; and the clay tablets of Nineveh 
accordingly present us not only with interlinear and parallel 
Assyrian translations of Accadian texts, arranged upon the 
Hamiltonian method, but also with syllabaries and lexicons, 
with phrase-books and grammars of the two languages. It is 
the first attempt ever made to draw up a grammar, and the 
comparative form the attempt has assumed shows how 
impossible was even the suggestion of such a thing without the 
comparison of more than one form of speech.” So the Romans, 
succeeding to the literary inheritance of the Greeks, and obliged 
at first, when their own language was coarse, to write in Greek, 
advanced upon the grammatical achievements of their pre- 
decessors ; and among the Semites, “ the Jews, who had warmly 
received Mohammedan culture, and even become intermediaries 
between their Arabic masters and the ‘ Infidel’ philosophy of 
Greece, were necessarily bilingual; and the first-fruits of this 
necessity were the grammatical works of the Gaon Saadia-el- 
Fayyumi (who died 942).” 

But the knowledge of two languages, though an indispensable 
preliminary, does not of itself lead to more than mere guess-work; 
and the gross absurdities in etymology perpetrated not only by 
the ancient Dionysius Thrax and Varro, but by the modern 
Junius, Scaliger, Voss, Wachter, Minsheu, and a host of others 
down to our own day, are amusingly illustrated, and shown to 
be based on false assumptions of the derivation of the languages 
of modern Europe from the Greek or Latin, of Greek from 
Latin, or of the languages of the human race in general from 
Hebrew. From this point the advance towards a scientific 
treatment of the laws of speech is wonderfully rapid, when con- 
trasted with the helpless floundering of the previous centuries, 
though various philosophical schools had to attempt the pro- 
blem before the untenable could be rejected and a true explana- 
tion offered. The @ priori method was first adopted, which 
assumed that language must be formed in accordance with pre- 
conceived logical categories, and consequently, that a Universal 
Grammar is attainable, which would explain the idiosyncracies 
of each language, and serve as a touchstone to measure their 
respective merits. The names of James Harris, Horne Tooke, 





Vater, Herder, and Lessing are associated with various de- 
velopments of this principle. It was the gradually-increased 
knowledge of Sanskrit that discredited a priori theories, and 
obliged scholars to recognise development, according to ascer- 
tainable laws of phonology, as the method of investigation 
which alone could yield any results that deserved to rank as 
science. What was of prime importance at the outset, it over- 
threw at once and for ever the tyranny exercised on European 
philology by the Greek and Latin and their grammatical rules, 
and this was fully recognised by Sir William Jones as long ago 
as 1786. Friedrich Schlegel “ first laid down the great fact 
that the languages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
and Slavonia form but one family, daughters of the same mother, 
and heirs of the same wealth of words and flections.” His was, 
however, scarcely more than a right guess, such as is often 
vouchsafed to genius rather than learning. It becamea science 
through the great labours of Franz Bopp, which commenced in 
1816. We cannot afford space to speak of the subsequent de- 
velopment of the science by W. von Humboldt, Pott, Rask, 
Grimm, Burnouf, Prichard, Schleicher, Zeuss, and others. 

The laws of development were established by these scholars 
with increasing firmness. It was found that it is by no means 
accidental that a d, b, and g in one language became severally 
t, p, and i in another of the same family; the change was 
regular and universal, and exceptions could be accounted for by 
special interfering causes. The history of sounds or phonology 
thus came to be studied with an accuracy which, in the fore- 
most Professors of the present day, is extremely minute. It is 
not surprising that it came, in the writings of some, to be 
treated as if it were the sole moving power in language, and 
therefore to constitute the whole science of language. This 
view treats language as a purely physical function, and the 
mode in which the organs of the larynx, tongue, and lips pro- 
duce the several sounds becomes the main subject of investiga- 
tion. But not even the history of one language, much less the 
mutual relations of many, can be based on phonology. There 
is the influence of mind also to be reckoned with, as a power by 
which language comes to be, and changes with the changes of 
mind itself. Language, according to Pott, “is the expression 
of thought; it cannot be examined except in connection with 
thought and the history of the human mind. The science of 
language, accordingly, is one of the historical or social sciences, 
and phonology is but the key whereby we read the enigmas of 
the thought within. Languages will differ according to the 
different ways in which men have conceived the world, and their 
relation to it.” Mr. Sayce holds a middle position between the 
extremes of the mechanical and the pyschological schools, but, 
like Pott, belongs more to the latter, inasmuch as language 
is with him only conditioned by phonology, but inspired by 
thought. 

The mode of formation in language is a subject of the highest 
importance, but beset with the greatest difficulty. The earlier 
writers of the modern school could not see all that we, with 
their established results and a vast mass of new facts before us, 
must take note of. Some, whose studies were confined to the 
Aryan family, as constituted by Bopp, spoke as if the laws 
of that group were the laws of universal language. Others, 
looking beyond it, like W. von Humboldt, recognised three or 
four distinct kinds of language,—the monosyllabic (Chinese), 
the agglutinative (Tatar, Hungarian, &c.), the polysynthetic 
(native American), and the inflexional (Aryan and Semitic). 
These might be distinct genera of language, or they might be 
different stages which it passed through, rising from the lower 
to the higher. On this latter theory, the order was generally 
assumed to be,—monosyllabic, agglutinative, inflexional; and 
Max Miiller, in his essay on the Turanian languages, endeay- 
oured to render probable, rather than to prove, that the lan- 
guages of the world had, in fact, historically passed through 
these changes, somewhat like the metamorphoses of insects. 
But this essay was based on the tremendous assumption that 
similarity of construction implies identity of origin, and was 
well answered by Pott, who, inter alia, points out that on this 
theory languages which have the same mode of counting—e.q., 
different words for 1, 2, 3, 4,5, and then words compounded of 
these for the higher numbers—would have to be treated as of 
the same family. The fabric of the “Turanian languages” 
thus broke down, and with it, perhaps, the last attempt at a 
combination of languages into families unwarranted by strict 
historical investigation of their growth and their laws. The 
tendency now, with writers like Mr. Sayce, who have a far 
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wider treasury of linguistic facts than Max Miiller could then 
command, is towards great caution in combination, and there- 
fore towards the assumption (provisional, it may be) of a greater 
number of centres of formation and more independent action in 
primeval men. If one race was capable of creating a language 
for itself, who can deny the same faculty to others ? Until the 
origin of the human race from one pair or in one place becomes 
a recognised truth of science, the original unity of language is 
not probable. Still, Max Miiller’s essay enunciated prin- 
ciples of the highest importance, which we are glad to find again 
enforced by Mr. Sayce with clearness and eloquence. Such is 
the thesis that it is the grammar, not the vocabulary, of lan- 
guages that determines their connection. Words are lost in 
course of time, and others are borrowed from utterly different 
tongues, in any number; but the grammatical principles remain 
the same, so long as the language lives. Again, the roots, not 
the derivative words, of different languages must be used as 
terms of comparison ; and consequently, as we cannot be sure 
of the root till we can trace the history of a word, “before we 
know the history of a word, we must not venture to compare it 
with another, though it may happen that the history will be 
learnt through the process of comparison itself.”’ 

Mr. Sayce shows admirable sense in refraining from and pro- 
testing against all dogmatising as to the origin of language and 
the forms of primeval speech. In this he acts in accordance with 
his philosophical principles, which will not allow language to be 
identical with phonology, governed by mechanical laws only, 
and consequently one of the physical sciences. If it be essen- 
tially an intellectual product, it must partake of the freedom of 
action of the mind. We cannot generalise from the fact that in one 
large family of languages the roots appear to be generally mono- 
syllabic, and say that everywhere they must have been so. Still 
less can we make the triliteral Semitic roots always develop- 
meuts from older biliteral ones. Nor can we assert that they 
were originally all verbs or all nouns. Mr. Sayce seems to have a 
certain distaste for the conception of roots altogether, which is 
shown in his declarations that the roots may have had no ob- 
jective existence at all, that men did not speak in roots, that the 
unit of primitive speech is to be sought, not in the word, but in 
the sentence, seeing that there are languages in which the 
various elements of the sentence are not separated into words; 
but blended together in a way that defies analysis. In this 
he seems to us to go too far, and to fail to attain a 
clear idea of what may be legitimately expected in a root. 
The analysis of both the agglutinative and the inflexional 
languages does seem necessarily to lead to the postulate of a 
root-syllable or syllables endowed with meaning as an objec- 
tive entity; and in how many cases does it actually survive 
asaword! That it was originally not exclusively either verb 
or noun, is undoubtedly true; the concept of shining yields the 
verb “to shine,” the noun “ the shining one’ =the sun, and the 
adjective “ bright.” Still, we cannot quite go with Mr. Sayce 
in saying “ we cannot derive either the verb from the noun, or 
the noun from the verb.” The conception of a thing (noun) is 
that of its most prominent attribute, and the attribute is a 
verbal conception ; the sun is the shining one; and the idea of 
action (verb) is therefore prior. At the same time, since action 
is inconceivable except as embodied in some being, the word 
must, when once formed, have held in itself the possibility of 
both verbal and nominal use. We regret to observe some 
looseness in the use of philosophical terms; ens, ihe 
particular relation between the several ideas [notions] summed 
up in a judgment (better, “predication”] or sentence,” &e, 
The word idea is used in a different sense in the very next 
sentence. The style is in other respects rather careless; 
and not unfrequently obscure. In claiming the sentence 
rather than the word as the original unit of speech, Mr. 
Sayce declares a profound truth; but it needs to be supple- 
mented by the consideration that in the oldest age there may 
have been no distinct notion of personality, and therefore no 
clear declaration of the author of the action,—it sufficed to assert 
the action itself. In other words, the oldest sentences probably 
wore the aspect of what we now call impersonal verbs, and 
retain still, in expressions like “ it thunders,” “it shines.” The 
Semitic languages retain this form of speech in the third 
person singular of the verb, which is distingnished by the 
absence of any pronominal prefix or affix indicating the sub- 
ject,—katal= “he killed; andthe Aryan languages exhibit the 
same absence of inflexion in the second person singular of the 
imperative. 








In his estimate of the future of languages, as foreshadowed 
by their past, Mr. Sayce’s accurate knowledge of their history 
gives his remarks great weight. Much of this will be extremely 
distasteful to scientific linguists, and also to local enthusiasts 
who, finding much interesting and historically important 
matter enshrined in obscure dialects, would gladly perpetuate 
dialectic differences. Against them, Mr. Sayce parades the 
formidable list of important languages, not to speak of 
dialects, that have utterly vanished before the conqueror or 
the spread of civilisation, and insists on the tendency towards 
centralisation and uniformity as the one abiding principle. Be. 
fore this, not only dialects, but all the smaller languages, such 
as Lithuanian, Welsh, Irish, Dutch, Polish, Basque, &e., 
will ultimately have to succumb, and the world will be left in 
the possession of those languages which, through large popula- 
tion at home and extension over the world, as well as through 
literary pre-eminence, have become ineradicable. Further, the 
action of “ phonetic decay” having by degrees worn off in- 
flexions that once were necessary and expressive, the language 
of the future will be still more flexionless than English is now, 
and its best existing type is the “ Pigeon English” in which 
the English in China and the natives manage to make them- 
selves mutually intelligible. Truly a melancholy outlook, and 
surely areductio ad absurdum ! When this language shall “ ride 
abroad, may we not be there to see!’ The prophet is surely in 
this case not a seer. ‘The human mind must retrograde to its 
primeval state, and lose all the intellectual advance which 
separates the men of to-day from those of the cave and lake age, 
before its language can recede again to the “ root-period.” 


BISHOP MILMAN.* 

Tuts is a volume to which it is not easy for a reviewer to do 
justice. No one can fail to appreciate the character of the 
chivalrous Christian gentleman who accepted an impossible 
task, and died in trying to perform it; or the devotion of his 
companion and biographer, which appears, in spite of all her 
efforts to efface herself. ‘Those who read the book for its per- 
sonal narrative, and especially those who had the advantage of 
knowing the late Bishop Milman, will scarcely be able to under- 
stand that for others it may prove less attractive ; and could our 
notice be confined to these aspects of the subject there would be 
nothing but praise to bestow. But a much larger class of 
readers will expect to find information as to India and Indian 
affairs,—to learn something about the European and native 
communities in India, and especially to be helped towards a 
conclusion concerning the much-debated results of missionary 
enterprise in the East. Those who have attentively read the Life 
of Bishop Milman, will see that such expectations could not be 
realised. It is no fault of the Bishop himself or of his biographer 
that the memoir is not more instructive from a general point of 
view. Still the fact remains, and perhaps we cannot do better 
within the space at command than explain how it happens that 
the faithful and well-executed memoir of a devoted and very 
active life remains, from some points of view, unsatisfactory. 

Robert Milman, the nephew of the more celebrated Dean of 
St. Paul’s, was little known outside the diocese of Oxford up to 
the date of his Indian appointment. He was an excellent 
specimen of one type of English Churchman; a good scholar, 
but very active outside his study, with a reputation for in- 
fusing his own spirit and method into his curates. In January, 
1867, he exchanged the parish of Great Marlow for the vast see 
of Calcutta, which at that time extended over nearly a million 
square miles. He was then just fifty-one years of age, 
with everything relating to his new sphere of duties yet 
to learn; and when in atfter-years he advocated the ap- 
pointment of young men to Indian Bishoprics, it will 
be easy to understand that he spoke from experience. 
Fortunately, he was an admirable linguist, and he mastered 
the numerous native languages with which he had to do 
in a way that surprised every one. He considered it his duty to 
include the visitation of as nearly as possible the whole of his 
diocese in every three years, a task which overstrained his 
great strength, and seems to have caused his premature death 
From Rangoon in the east to Peshawur in the west, he was 
constantly travelling by railway, by boat, by dak, or on horse- 
back; and whenever circumstances allowed of study, he was 
deep in a grammar of Persian, Hindi, Santhali, or some other 





* Memoir of the Right Rev. Robert Milman. D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan of India, By his Sister, Frances Maria Milman. London: John 
Murray. 1879. 
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dialect. He could soon preach or lecture to the natives in their 
own tongue. The late Bishop Thirlwall, also a great linguist, 
used to tell how, when he first went to Wales, he attempted to 
preach in Welsh. After service he asked an old woman how 
she liked the sermon, and received the answer, “ Indeed, sir, I 
did like it very much; I did never hear English sound so like 
Welsh in all my life.” It is not recorded that any similar 
doubts as to the language of the preacher attended Dr. Milman’s 
earlier efforts ; but his experience confirms that which was 
humorously implied by the Bishop of St. David’s, viz., the 
difficulty of learning to be intelligible in a foreign language 
acquired late in life. That Dr. Milman was highly successful is 
evident. But he possessed the gift of tongues and the gift of 
industry in a very unusual degree. If so much of this power 
and energy had not been spent in taking superhuman journeys, 
Dr. Milman’s linguistic ability would have had more permanent 
results. An Indian Bishop with a thorough knowledge of the 
Indian languages would have remarkable opportunities ; and 
this Dr. Milman might have been, had he economised his 
strength. It was, as he conceived it, his duty to be always going 
hither and thither ; but the consequence was that his power of 
mastering languages, which would have borne noble fruit had 
he lived another ten years, was comparatively barren. 

So, too, with regard to observation of the country and its 
inhabitants. Such a man as the Bishop should have had much 
to tell us of the progress of Christianity in India, and, incident- 
ally, of more secular matters. Yet the memoir is little more 
than a record of rapid journeys, of sermons and addresses de- 
livered, and of confirmations, ordinations, and consecrations, 
only enlivened here and there by a graphic description of 
scenery. The chief reason for this is that the memoir is a 
faithful narrative, and simply follows where he went. We learn 
little of the disposition of the natives, we hear only a passing 
remark even about such an event as the famine, and fail to gather 
much as to the reality and permanence of native conversion, 
because the Bishop hal no time for prolonged observation 
in any one place. Another reason may probably be that Dr, 
Milman, while very wide in sympathy, was sometimes narrow in 
theory. Everything that was noble had a warm recognition 
from him, as may be seen, to take a remarkable instance, in his 
article on the “'Three Essays on Religion,” by J. S. Mill. So, 
too, he was always ready to welcome good work, whether done 
within or without his own communion. He was, however, as 
his sister describes him, “an uncompromising Churchman.” 
Where theories had, to his mind, no concern in the question, he 
could be indifferent as to small matters. ‘Thus, he was ready 
to allow turbans to be worn in church; and he apparently rather 
disliked Ritualism, at least in India, where “ native Christians 
are only too much inclined to rest in a formalism of some shape 
or other.” But Church order, as it existed in his mind, was 
not to accommodate itself to circumstances. He expressed a 
fear, perhaps playfully, that two articles sent to England 
might be “too orthodox” for Good Words. He joined in pro- 
testing against any change affecting the Athanasian Creed. 
He would not allow the administration of the Sacrament in 
the evening, a custom which seems especially suitable for India; 
nor would he permit his clergy to preach in the pulpits of other 
communions. Buddhism attracted his special attention, and 
he views it almost with favour, as “the purest and most 
enlightened form of heathenism ;” on the other hand, he felt 
nothing but hostility for the Brahmo Somaj, which he calls 
‘fone of the worst antagonists to Christianity in this land.” 
This inflexibility may be a virtue or a defect, but it certainly 
helped to make the career of the Bishop unfruitful. In his 
case, this quality was supplemented by that quick and ready 
sympathy which made the parties at the Palace so successful. 
Yet it is impossible to read the book without seeing that we 
have here the record of a man who was before all things a 
Churchman, and who will see little, and impart little to us, 
except from an ecclesiastical point of view. 

But that this explanation of what is unsatisfactory in the 
memoir is a very secondary one is proved by the fact that 
we get almost as little information about the affairs in which 
the Bishop was primarily interested as about others. There 
is a striking mention of a “Syrian Church,” but only in 
passing. Early in the volume we find Dr. Milman asking 
whether English influence in India is “ introducing and diffus- 
ing our religion,” together with our civilisation ; but the answer 
is not given. We hear much of native converts, and perceive 
that they have occasionally “the unhappy notion of earthly 





advantages to accrue from their Christianity,’ but we are never 
told how far Christianity may be believed to have sent more healthy 
roots into the native mind. In a word, this memoir sug- 
gests a variety of most interesting questions, but throws 
little light upon any of them. We repeat that this is no 
fault of the Bishop, or of the book. What he accomplished 
in eleven years was simply marvellous ; and as a record of heroic 
self-sacrifice and splendid energy, the volume has a permanent 
value. But we are bound to warn the general reader not to look 
for what he will not find, or to expect enlightenment as to Indian 
questions in the story of an ever-wandering Bishop. Some will, 
perhaps, be inclined to ask whether some part of all this energy 
was not in the nature of “serving tables ;” whether it is im- 
possible for the Bishop of a large diocese to concentrate himself 
upon the work of an organising superior, and to delegate to 
others the confirming and consecrating duties which kept Dr. 
Milman in a state of perpetual motion. Surely, at least to the 
unecclesiastical mind, it would seem that a parish clergyman 
might confirm the parochial children, or consecrate a chapel of 
ease, without summoning the Bishop hundreds of miles away ; 
or if that would not do, might not these things be included 
in “archidiaconal functions ?” Certainly, the great energy and 
ability of Dr. Milman were too much consumed in work which 
might have been done equally well by delegates, under one 
name or other; and his experience seems to show that either a 
different idea of episcopal work, or the creation of more Bishops, 
is, in such a country as India, eminently desirable. 

We must not part from Dr. Milman without some brief 
estimate of the man, as he appears in the volume before us. 
In many respects he seems to have been almost an ideal Indian 
Bishop. His vigorous frame enabled him to endure fatigue 
which would have proved much sooner fatal to most men of his 
years. He had the qualities which ensure social success, 
whether as guest or host. From the Viceroy to the poorest 
Hindoo, all seem to have liked, and many to have loved, him ; 
and he used this influence, as became his office and position, in 
bringing together Europeans and natives, and in convincing the 
latter especially that the Bishop was not merely a highly paid 
official, but their wise and thoughtful friend. In this respect 
there can be no doubt that Dr. Milman did wide and lasting 
good. English residents in India too seldom seriously try to 
understand the ways of the people of the land, and to get 
behind the barrier of differing customs and habits. Dr. Milman 
not only did this himself, but encouraged others to make 
similar attempts; and we may believe that, in many spots 
throughout his diocese, he left behind him the beginnings of 
better relations between the governing and the governed races. 
His position was delicate, and his theories may have been 
too rigid to allow his influence full effect in a land where the 
old state of things is gradually disappearing, and the Hindoos 
are beginning to think not as their fathers thought, nor yet as 
we think. But his personal character did its kindly work, short 
as was the time during which it could be felt in any one place; and 
the description of his personal qualities, and of their development 
under such strange circumstances, will for most readers be the 
interesting feature of this book. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S “CEREMONIAL 
INSTITUTIONS,’"* 

Turs is another portion of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of 
Sociology. It has been published after his Data of Ethics, 
recently noticed in this journal, but takes its place prior to it in 
the series. If it deals less directly with the deeper and more 
abstruse questions of general philosophy and morals than some 
of the other works of its laborious author, it may, at least, be 
found more interesting and curious by many general readers 
than most of them. Under the title “ Ceremony,” Mr. Spencer 
includes such things as trophies, mutilation, presents, visits, 
obeisances, forms of address, titles, badges, costumes, &c., all of 
which are treated with an amazing amount of research, and all, 
of course, in the light of growth from primitive, or even merely 
animal, beginnings; through the stages of savage, militant, and 
industrial life. The early forms of some of them, as, for ex- 
ample, “obeisance,” or the act of humbling oneself in the 
presence of a stronger power, are rather startling :— 

“The dog, afraid of being beaten, comes crawling up to his master ; 
clearly manifesting the desire to show submission. Now, is it solely 
to human beings that dogs use such propitiatory action? They do 








* Ceremonial Institutions. Being Part IV. of “The Principles of Sociology.” By 
Herbert Spencer. London: Williams and Norgate, 1879. 
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the like one to another; all have occasionally seen how, on the 
approach of some fashionable Newfoundland or mastiff, a small 
spaniel, in the extremity of its terror, throws itself on its back with 
its legs in the air . tacitly saying, ‘I am conquered, and at 
your mercy.’ Clearly, then, besides certain modes of behaviour 
expressing affection, which are established still earlier in creatures 
lower than man, there are established certain modes of behaviour 
expressing subjection.” 


From such small beginnings of merely spontanious action 
among the sub-human animals are, according to Mr. Spencer, 
to be traced the obeisances and salaams of savage tribes, as the 
custom of the Batakas, an African race described by Livingstone; 
who on meeting with strangers “throw themselves on their 
backs on the ground, and rolling from side to side, slap the 
outside of the thighs as expressive of truthfulness and wel- 
come.” Resistance rouses the destructive instincts, while the 
attitude of helplessness displays submission. These primitive 
observances at first betoken submission to a conqueror; then to 
a ruler, then become established symbols of politeness, and are 
mixed with acts denoting not only submission, but satisfaction. 
The pouring of sand or ashes on the head is of the same origin, 
and is a surviving part of prostration, for men cannot fall on 
the ground before their ruler without soiling their person. 
Raising the joined hands is an act of submission, implying, 
originally, an offerin g of the hands to be bound. So also the 
uncovering of part of the body meant the admission of being 
conquered, and that not only the man, but all his belongings, 
had become a mere thing or chattel of the conqueror,—a frag- 
ment of which still survives among ourselves in the lifting of 
the hat, and even degenerates into the mere touching of it. 

All such observances, and indeed ceremonies in general, 
originate in “ militancy,” and develope along with the type of 
society. As militancy dies out, and the social type, based on 
individual independence and self-respect, with voluntary co- 
operation, progresses, there will come, and is now growing, a 
gradual disuse of obeisances, complimentary forms of address, 
titles, badges, &c.; while the manner of men towards each 
other will be more and more regulated by those internal 
restraints which are founded on fellow-feeling and _ real 
politeness, and which will render external restraints needless. 
When by some accidental cause the condition of the subordinate 
classes becomes unusually independent of their superiors or of 
each other, there is a prematwre decay of ceremony, before the 
moral restraints have been adequately developed, as may be 
seen in certain of our lower orders, such as colliers and brick- 
layers,—just as, according to Mr. Spencer’s school, abolition of 
religious restraints, before morality has been properly developed, 
leads to social disorder. 

The most interesting chapter in this book, and that which has 
most bearing on deep and important questions, is that which 
is devoted to “ Presents.” Travellers in strange countries pro- 
pitiate the natives by offering gifts. This may be appreciated 
in respect of the value of the present; but when nothing of value 
can be given, it becomes symbolical, and good-will and the desire 
to please are shown and reciprocated by the offer and acceptance 
of something intrinsically worthless. Even the lower animals 
will do this, for a retriever will, on first seeing his master or 
friend in the morning, express his joy by bringing to him a 
twig or a dead leaf, symbolising the act of bringing the bird or 
hare which he has been taught to fetch. 

Presents pass from voluntary prohibition into compulsory, 
and the gifts which a savage chief receives from his people are 
developed into the subsidies and taxes of a feudal superior or a 
despotic monarch. When judicial and other functions come to 
be deputed to persons who at first are cither inadequately paid 
by the monarch, or not paid at all, gifts are made to obtain the 
services of these functionaries. Turkish magistrates are said to 
receive presents from both sides, and this custom, which, in the 
shape of judicial corruption, may be a degradation from a 
higher type, is often erroneously supposed to be so when it is 
merely a survival from a lower. The lax views of even Lord 
Verulam in this matter may admit of some palliation, if 
what was done by him be looked on in the latter of 
these lights. The transition from offering gifts to the 
living conqueror, or the living ruler or his representative, to 
the offering of gifts to the dead ruler or dead ancestor, whose 
“ghost”? (Mr. Spencer generally prefers the term to the word 
“spirit,” probably to indicate more distinctly the degrading 
nature of the superstition) is believed to preside over the fate of 
the survivor, is, of course, easy. The spirit is supposed to be, 
like his embodied self, liable to cold and hunger. He is propi- 








at 
tiated by clothing and food, left with the unburied corpse or 
buried with it. ‘“ In Patagonia they annually open the sepul- 
chral churches and reclothe the dead, as did, too, the ancient 
Peruvians. When a potentate dies among the Congo people, 
the quantity of clothes given from time to time is so great that, 
the first tent in which the body is deposited becoming too small, 
a second, a third, even to a sixth, increasing in dimensions, 
is placed over it.” Food and drink, the earliest form of 
propitiatory offering to a living person, and the earliest 
kind of offering to a ghost, “remain everywhere the 
essential components of an oblation to a deity.” When 
the ghost has been developed into a being of that higher 
grade, the food offered does not of necessity involve 
the shedding of the blood of animals or men, but may consist 
of corn, fruits, or cakes. In the highest civilisation, when 
ethical ideas have been incorporated into religion, and the 
grosser ideas of sacritice have perished, “alms and oblations ” 
may imply money to be used for the poor. As, however, the 
present to the ruler develops into political revenue, the present 
to the god eventually develops into ecclesiastical revenue, 
Sometimes the whole of the worshipping people partake of the 
offering; at other times and places, the medicine-men or 
priests only. Hence, a sustenance for the sacerdotal class, 
The oblation of food (according to our author) has not yet 
died out in the civilised races, with the exception of the sect 
of Quakers, which is the least sacramental and ecclesiastical of 
the communities professing Christianity. 

Such is the view which the hypothesis of evolution and its 
extension to human customs and ideas give rises to, in regard to 
the great, and to many, very perplexing question,—the univer. 
sality in human worship of sacrifice in some form or other. We 
are far from denying that it contains much that is un. 
doubtedly true, and extremely interesting; but in this, as in 
many other matters of the deepest import, there is a sort of 
glamour thrown over the subject, by the exclusive attention 
paid by the prevailing school of thought to the various steps of 
growth of an idea or a practice; and the fallacy is encouraged, 
sometimes openly and in most instances tacitly, of thinking that 
in tracing historically the evolution of such things, we are, to 
use the favourite expression, “accounting for them.” In the 
meantime, in the case of a human belief, all approach to 
teleology been rejected, there is left out of view, as a futile inquiry, 
the question of the relation of that belief to objective fact, 
and to the universal and essential constitution of things. Some- 
body has well said that speculation in the present day neglects to 
inquire into the truth of what men believe (except, it might be 
added, in relation to what is patent to the five senses), and 
busies itself solely with the question how they have come to be- 
lieve it. Sacrifice, in undeveloped man, may be a merely pro- 
pitiory gift to an imaginary being ; while, in a higher phase, it 
may be a symbol or outward expression of a giving-up of the 
best thing we possess, to a being to whom we owe gratitude and 
adoration. To prove that the former is a rudimentary shape of 
the latter, does not prove that the latter is founded on a delu- 
sion, or that it is of necessity to disappear when a still higher 
development has been attained. Mr. Spencer does not, indeed, 
say in the work now under our notice that such is the case. He 
only writes in a manner which is suggestive of it. Indeed, he 
nowhere alludes to sacrifice in its highest aspect, or even to its 
ethical relations at all, either in the character of vicarious suffer- 
ing or that of a symbol and a specimen of the giving up of self. 
The chapter on “ Fashion” is ingenious and curious. In 
* Mutilation,” “ Forms of Address,” “ Badges and Costumes,” 
our author says wnlikeness between the higher and lower is in- 
sisted on. In fashion, it is the reverse :— 

“The explanation appears to be this. Fashion is intrinsically imi- 

tative. Imitation may result from two widely divergent motives. It 
may be prompted by reverence for one imitated, or it may be 
prompted by the desire to assert equality with him. Between the 
imitation prompted by these unlike motives, no clear distinction can 
be drawn; and hence results the possibility of a transition from those 
reverential imitations going along with much subordination, to those 
competitive imitations characterising a state of comparative inde- 
pendence.” 
Fashion, as distinguished from ceremony, is an accompaniment 
of the industrial, rather than the militant type. The general 
remarks in the chapter admit of being applied in detail to the 
fashions passing before our eyes, in many ways instructive and 
amusing, as well as sometimes rather humiliating. 

This volume is an extraordinary specimen of patient in- 
dustry, and everybody must be struck with the almost perfect 
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sistence with which Mr. Spencer works out his hypothesis 
pipes to each stratum of human life, in this, as in all his 
pe Under the qualification that however true most of it 
may be, it is not the whole truth, he is doing good service by 
his vigorous and elaborate attempt to apply the inductive 
method to regions of nature where its application has hitherto 
been only partial. The higher philosophy has its own sphere 
and function, and may, without fear, use the results _of 
such ingenious inquiries, while avoiding the errors to which 
the inquirers themselves are prone. It is hardly con- 
sistent with the Evolution doctrine itself tc hold that there 
must now, for the first time, be a sudden divergence from the 
line of progress, by the total denial and casting-aside of all that 
has been implied—at first rudely, and afterwards in a more 
elevated form—in all the previous stages. The absurdities of 
Humanitarianism itself, and even the astounding apotheosis of 
“Space” or “ Time,” are a tribute to the truth of this, and are 
so far more rational than that total annihilation of the religious 
instinct, as well as of all law and government, to which such 
men as Mr. Herbert Spencer look forward. Their theories are 
themselves transitory phenomena in the evolution of human 
thought, and when they have played their part by promoting 
the systematic study of the historical aspect of things, will drop 
the extravagancies into which they have rushed, in the wanton- 
ness which accompanies the consciousness of being the pioneers 
in a comparatively new line of investigation. 





GRACE.* 

TyerE are three orders of novels,—first, the thoroughly good, 
which the critic has the pleasant office of praising; secondly, 
the thoroughly bad, which he can satisfactorily dispose of by 
consigning them to the waste-paper basket, and saying nothing 
about them to the public at all; and thirdly, those which 
abound with faults, but display so much ability, that it is worth 
while to point out to their authors what those faults are. Mr. 
Henry Turner’s novel does not belong to the first of these 
classes. Of that we have no manner of doubt; nay, in the 
emphasis with which we declare that it is not a good novel, we 
find ourselves almost pronouncing it too bad to deserve criti- 
cism ; yet, since it certainly contains some glimpses of talent, 
and since mercy is twice blessed, we decide to place it in the 
third class, and to perform the more useful than dignified or 
gracious task of pointing out to Mr. Turner a few of the defects 
of his work, with implied advice to him either to amend them in 
future, or to become a total abstainer from novel-writing. 

There are, to begin with, many faults of style. Mr. Turner 
probably wishes to write with lightness and dashing freedom, 
but he misses his aim. Nothing, indeed, is easier than to pass, 
whether in society or in literary composition, beyond the deli- 
cate pale of that sprightliness, that unembarrassed vivacity, 
which all men and women feel to be charming, into that 
jaunty pertness, that habit, conscious or unconscious, of 
taking liberties, which is objectionable. Mr. Turner’s idea 
seems to be that short sentences conduce greatly to light- 
ness of style, and he may not be altogether wrong; but gram- 
mar is one of those things with which it is unsafe to tamper, 
and he frequently abbreviates his sentences in contempt of 
grammatical rules. We are not precisians, and by no means 
allege that it is in every instance necessary to insert the verb 
on which, expressed or understood, a sentence depends. The 
second of the following sentences, for example, strikes us as 
legitimate, although Mr. Turner leaves his reader to put in the 
verb :—* The room was of an‘old-fashioned type. Dark crimson 
walls, large massive sideboard, bronze chandeliers in the form 
of a palm-tree, and window curtains, voluminous, and of a deep 
maroon colour.” As the second of these sentences is meaning- 
less apart from the first, the more correct way would, perhaps, 
have been to connect it formally with the preceding; but the 
connection is so strongly felt, and the grouping of details in a 
Separate sentence, following upon that in which the general de- 
scription has been given, is sanctioned by the usage of so many 
authors of repute, that we should not condemn it. When, how- 
ever, a mere subsidiary clause of one sentence is printed as if it 
were a complete sentence, the effect is jarring. “ Here,” says 
Mr. Turner,” resided Mr. Beaumont and his two daughters. 
Mr. Beaumont being a widower, and by profession a mer- 
chant in the City.” This suggests to us a helmless boat at 
sea. Sometimes, through impatience and want of clearness 
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of thought, Mr. Turner lets his sentence get into a coil. “ His 
face was clean-shaven, and combined with his white tie, he pre- 
sented a decidedly clerical appearance, although by profession 
Mr. Lawson was a solicitor, with offices in the Temple.” The 
intention of the writer obviously was to say that the cleanness 
of the shaven face, combined with the whiteness of the tie, gave 
Mr. Lawson a clerical appearance; but the sentence does not 
grammatically show whether it was Mr. Lawson’s face, or Mr. 
Lawson himself, or neither, that was “ combined with his white 
tie.” Occasionally, Mr. Turner’s violations of grammar are 
simply gross and illiterate :—“ Mr. Simpson had made the ac- 
quaintance of a certain Mr. Daniel, whom, we may at once in- 
form the reader, without any circumlocution, was none other,” 
&c. His quotations are not only trite, but manipulated with 
unpardonable slovenliness. He has not read one of the best- 
known passages in Shakespeare with care enough to preclude 
his speaking of “every ill that flesh is heir to,” and he turns a 
sweet, familiar line of Goldsmith’s into discord, by changing the 
graphic word “ carry” into the heavy and prosaic word “ con- 
tain,” in that description of the wonder of the villagers at the 
schoolmaster’s head which, we hope, it is no Macaulayan exag- 
geration to presume most English schoolboys to be acquainted 
with. Mr. Turner does not often meddle with Latin, but we 
entreat him to abandon it altogether, for it is painful to be told 
that “ poor Carrie” sat “ solus in her drawing-room.” 

Proceeding from the manner to the matter of the book, we 
find that Mr. Turner has no sense of probability. He lacks the 
gift, indispensable to the novelist, of producing in the mind of 
the reader an illusive belief in the reality of what he describes. 
The artist in fiction, or indeed in any kind of literature, must pro- 
duce illusion, or he fails. The illusion, of course, does not imply 
the smallest particle of belief in an historical or scientific sense, 
but unless it is in itself reasonably well secured, the work of 
literary art is fatally imperfect. Mr. Turner’s story in- 
volves so much improbability, that the reader is perpetually 
reminded that the whole narrative is brain-spun. Every 
one, for example, knows the social ordinance in terms of 
which those received into a drawing-room, on occasions 
of entertainment, are tacitly bound over to keep the peace 
of their host and hostess, to suspend personal feuds, and to 
treat each other with at least superficial courtesy. But Mr. 
Turner represents a lawyer and a literary man as rudely insult- 
ing one another under these circumstances; the literary man 
suggesting to the lawyer that the character of Glossin would 
cuit him in private theatricals, and the other showing that he 
appreciates the insult, by sneering at the literary man as a 
manufacturer of “ smart paragraphs for the cheap daily press.” 
This, however, is a trivial improbability, compared with that 
involved in the main incident of the novel. We can indicate 
the improbability, or rather the leash of improbabilities in 
question, without destroying the interest of Mr. Turner’s two 
volumes, for those of our readers who may choose to peruse 
them. 

Mr. Beaumont, a London merchant, lived, a widower, 
with his two daughters, at Kensington, and looked favour- 
ably upon Mr. Lawson, a solicitor, of the Temple, as a 
suitor for the hand of the eldest. One afternoon, when 
a thick fog lay upon the City, Mr. Beaumont called upon 
Mr. Lawson at his office, deposited with him bonds to 
the value of £20,000, and instructed him to negotiate upon 
them a loan of £10,000. The receipt for the bonds having 
been placed by Beaumont in his pocket-book, he and 
Lawson left the office, with the intention of taking train for 
Kensington. Some little time after they had gone, Lawson 
returned, mentioned to his clerk that Beaumont had left his 
pocket-book behind, and searched for it in order to run after 
him with it. The search, however, was fruitless, and Law- 
son once more left the office and went to the station, expect- 
ing to find his friend. Beaumont had disappeared. ‘Three 
years elapsed. His daughters had, in the meantime, sunk into 
poverty and passed through various fortunes in the course of a 
partial reascent. <A fortnight after the disappearance, Lawson 
had sold the bonds and stolen the money. The pocket-book 
had been found by Lawson’s clerk; the receipt had been 
seen by the latter, and Lawson had been put on his 
trial for embezzling Beaumont’s bonds. ‘The sole witness 
against him was his own clerk, who stated that Lawson 
took the receipt for the bonds from the pocket-book while he, 
the clerk, was drunk and asleep. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, no evidence had been forthcoming even of the exist- 
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ence of the bonds, except the word of a drunken, worth- 
less clerk, who had quarrelled with his master, and to 
whose malignity the possession of Beaumont’s pocket-book 
might not unnaturally have suggested the fabrication of the 
story about a receipt for missing bonds. Under such circum- 
stances, the acquittal of Mr. Lawson was to be expected. At 
this moment, however, Mr. Beaumont stepped suddenly into the 
witness-box; and the foreman of the jury, on being informed 
that his identity was undisputed, announced, without one word 
having been spoken by Mr. Beaumont, that the jury found 
Mr. Lawson guilty. 

The first incredibility here is that the jury should have acted 
so preposterously, or, if the incompetence of juries has no limit, 
that the Judge should have allowed them to write themselves 
down such asses. <A single sentence from Beaumont on 
the essential point in the clerk’s evidence—the deposit of 
the bonds with Lawson—would have justified the verdict; 
but Mr. Turner represents judge and jury as dispensing 
with this. Mr. Beaumont’s own story remains to be 
told. His mind had been agitated by fluctuations in his 
business ; he had imagined he was to die in a workhouse; he 
had become sleepless, and in his sleepless nights had inflamed 
his brain by studying astronomy. “ At length,’ says Mr. 
Turner, who may here wish to speak for himself, “his 
reason became affected, and he deliberately planned and 
carried out his scheme of disappearance. When he was left 
by Lawson, who had returned for Mr. Beaumont’s pocket- 
book (the same having been purposely dropped on the stairs 
leading to the chambers), he proceeded to the Waterloo 
Station, and took the train for Southampton, and from 
thence embarked on one of the mail steamers bound for 
the Cape of Good Hope. Immediately on landing, he made 
for the diamond-fields, and was singularly fortunate during the 
first twelve months as a digger, having discovered some of the 
largest and most valuable specimens which had ever been found 
in the colony. During the remainder of his stay at the Cape 
he carried on the business of a diamond-merchant,—with such 
success that he was now in the possession of a very consider- 
able fortune. As the fear of poverty melted away, his reason 
gradually returned, and he decided to return to England with- 
out loss of time.” 

The novel, after all, has some redeeming qualities. Careless 
and ungrammatical as he may be, Mr. Turner generally writes 
with clearness, and carries his story rapidly along. He discri- 
minates character from character with distinctness; he makes 
each act and speak as the one in question, and no other, would 
have acted and spoken. By far the best of his group of per- 
sonages is Carrie Dawson, who afterwards became Carrie Brown 
The man who devised and described her is capable of much 
better things than this absurd story. 





“MIND,” FOR APRIL.* 
THE new number of Mind is a very good one, in that it con- 
tains three articles among the main essays of very considerable 
interest. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s attack on Mr. Balfour for his 
work on Philosophic Doubt seems to us, like most of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s controversial work, to exhibit at least as 
much bitter prejudice as ability; but we will not say anything 
of it here, because Mr. Balfour’s book itself is treated at quite 
sufficient length in another page. The other papers of most 
interest are Mr. Sidgwick’s very thoughtful criticism of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics, and Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson’s extremely lucid and interesting criticism of Dr. 
Ward on Free-will, a criticism, we must say, far superior in 
grasp and insight to Dr. Bain’s paper on the same subject in 
the January number of Mind. Mr. Shadworth Hodgson at 
least takes great pains to state his opponent’s exact position 
with all the care in his power, which Dr. Bain, we confess, 
seemed to us to miss, we will not say with all the care in his 
power, for, of course, he did not intend to ignore the kernel 
of his opponent’s argument, but at least with much more than 
the negligence which seems to us to be usually in Dr. Bain’s 
power,—much more, indeed, than we should have supposed that 
he had it in him to display in criticising an antagonist. We 
do not think that even Mr. Shadworth Hodgson has stated 
Dr. Ward’s case with perfect accuracy, or brought to the last 
issue the difference between him and Dr. Ward; but he has 
got much nearer to that point than it is usual, perhaps, for 
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either party in this celebrated controversy to get, in appre. 
ciating the exact meaning of his opponent. Dr. Ward replieg 
to Dr. Bain’s recent criticism, in another part of this Review 
with what we regard as complete success. When he comes i 
write his reply to Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, we think he will 
find his task, though not to him a difficult one, one needin 
both more space and more illustration than was necessary rd 
dealing with Dr. Bain. In our own remarks, we must perforce 
pass over the evidences of Mr. Hodgson’s ability and acutenesg 
which are manifold, and can only venture to indicate what 
appear to us his most notable failures to reconcile his theory of 
volition with psychological facts. 

Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, then, seems quite satisfied with the 
following statement of his view of the case,—* liberty is a mode 
of necessity, and its true name is_ self-determination. Dr, 
Ward’s demonstration may fall away, yet leave this liberty in. 
tact; and this liberty it is which, describe it as we may; 
theorise about it as we will, is the one common kernel of the 
matter, held by us both alike.” Now, that seems to us to be 
either conspicuously erroneous, or, so far as it is plausible 
at all, to ride off onan ambiguity. Itis conspicuously erroneous, 
if it means only, what it certainly does mean in Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson’s mouth, that when men talk of controlling their own 
nature, they mean no more than that they are going to act wider 
the control of that nature in originating the effort of control 
itself. It rides off on an ambiguity, if it is intended to use self. 
control in the double sense, first of a control which merely pro- 
ceeds from within, and then also a control freely created from 
within. Mr. Hodgson, of course, himself holds only the 
former, regarding every act of self-control as involuntary, if 
“voluntary” implies that it need not have been at all. His 
theory compels him to take this view. But he cannot fairly 
pretend that this is all which the Free-willist is thinking of, 
when he speaks of self-control; and Mr. Hodgson is bound, we 
think, to explain how the controversy ever originated, if the 
popular notion of freedom is so pure a chimeera that those 
who regard it simply as a description of our inward condition 
when we do what is in harmony with our inward nature, 
which the external circumstances, nevertheless, impede us in 
doing, are in no danger of being gravely misunderstood. 
“The whole balancing and decision,’ says Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, in analysing a case of moral conflict, “takes 
place in the agent’s consciousness, and therefore the decision 
is his decision, and the restraint sel/f-restraint. The agent is 
solicited by opposite attractions, the decision depends on his 
state of mind; his internal circumstances reacting on the 
opposite attractions, the external circumstances.” Now, we 
should like very much to know how Mr. Hodgson dis- 
tinguishes in this passage internal from external circum- 
stances. His idea appears to be that the attractions which 
tempt a man are less internal than those which hold him back 
from temptation ; that when, for instance, a brave officer in the 
army resists, from pure principle, the temptation to fight a 
duel, though smarting under the apparent stain on his honour 
the principle which makes him refuse is more part of him, more 
of the essence of his character, than the burning shame and 
vindictive passion which solicit him to accept the chal- 


lenge. Now, we should very much like to know how Mr. 
Hodgson makes this out. He says explicitly that in 


such a case, which Dr. Ward had taken as an_illustra- 
tion, the military officer in question “ overcomes a real 
desire; but how? By a stronger desire. He opposes a 
desire which is in process of becoming a resolve, by a desire 
which has already become one; opposes a new desire which de- 
rives its strength from its vividness, by an old desire which 
derives its strength from its fixity.’ How in the world can a 
desire “ derive its strength from its fixity ?’’ We can barely ima- 
gine a desire deriving fixity,—which we conjecture to mean per- 
manence,—from its strength, but certainly not deriving strength 
from its fixity. Let a desire be ever so permanent, and if it be 
faint, it will, we suppose, be overcome by a very much stronger 
desire; and if volition, so far as it is distinguished from 
desire in one stage or other, be all a dream—which is what 
the determinist holds—the stronger desire must conquer the 
weaker one, even though the weaker one have more staying- 
power than the stronger one. A sudden transformation of water 
into steam will burst the boiler, even though the next moment 
the steam be dissipated for ever in the atmosphere while the 
greater part of the boiler remains, and admits of being 
mended and used to confine a lesser force of steam 
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futare. This tendency of the determinists to treat what they 


are pleased to call “fixity” as latent force which may be 
made available at any moment as actual momentum, or vis 
viva, without the smallest pretence of reason,—their only excuse 
peing that they are bound by _their theory to account 
somehow for the evolution of victorious force, and can find no 
trace of it except in the greater tendency to recur noticeable 
in some of the fainter virtuous desires, as distinguished from 
the more vehement passions,—seems to us a pure begging of the 
question. Besides, when Mr. Hodgson assumes that resolve is 
nothing but a maturer form of desire, he settles the question 
his own way, without the slightest reference to any psychologi- 
cal justification. He asserts boldly, indeed, “ A resolve is always 
analysable into some end or purpose compared with, and desired 
more than, others, then desired to the exclusion of others, then 
connected in thought with the means of realising it;” but if 
this is really meant as an analysis of inward experience, we can 
only say that Mr. Shadworth Hodgson must have access to a 
very different store of inward experience from that of the 
present writer. Of course, to psychologists who choose to say 
that the very statement that I resolve to do a thing is the evidence 
that I desire it, there is no answer to be made except that, in 
point of fact, we often do resolve to do what we have never de- 
sired to do at all. Such psychologists insist on their feelings 
accommodating themselves to their words, and on their words 
accommodating themselves to their theory. But what men 
usually mean by “desire” is a moral force within them which 
is quite independent of their volition, urging them on in the 
pursuit of a special end,—the object desired. And the chief 
token of what Dr. Ward so well calls “ anti-impulsive effort ” 
is precisely this, that without the aid of any such force, or with 
the aid at best of one quite inadequate to its work, the 
mind, rowing hard against the stream of its own impulses, 
forces itself to do what it earnestly desires not todo. ‘ What 
we most desire,’ says Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, in describing 
our state of mind when we seem to be exerting a power- 
ful anti-impulsive effort, “at the very moment of choice, 
is to do our painful duty.” Now, how does he prove this, which 
is exactly contrary to such experience of human nature as Dr. 
Ward and all who think with him have had? What the latter 
say is that desire implies a pushing force ; that the greatest desire 
of the moment implies the greatest pushing force of the 
moment; and that in the case of a first miserable effort to 
do our duty, the thing we are conscious of is the absence 
of any such pushing force towards the duty, the presence 
of a strong force dragging us away from it, and the 
consciousness that if we would neutralise the latter force, it 
must be, not by availing ourselves of any favouring wind 
or current) of our inner nature, but by a dead-heave of our 
yoluntary power, to which there is nothing urging us on at 
all. To all this, as far as we can make out, Mr. Hodgson 
has nothing to reply, except, of course, that it is all illusion; 
that it is impossible to conceive of an agent whose acts are 
determined by anything except, (1) the nature of the agent; 
and (2) the external forces brought to bear upon the agent by 
his surroundings. Well, of course, if that be so, there is an 
end of the question. There is no use arguing with people who 
tell you that your experience must be this or that—whatever, 
as a matter of fact, it is,—and who, when you deny their 
account of what you experience, simply reply, “So much the 
worse for your experience.’ But surely, so lucid a thinker as 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson might try and explain better than he 
does, why, in such a case as he imagines, a “desire” of the 
existence of which one is wholly unconscious must not only 
be present, but must be the strongest of one’s desires at the 
moment, in spite of one’s own complete ignorance, as well of 
its strength as of its existence. 

The only argument we can find is this,—that according to Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson. “ What the agent is, manifests itself in 
what, under the circumstances, he does.” But, then, here again 
the very essence of the question is begged. The whole issue 
depends on the question,—if there be such a thing as force at 
all determining our acts, whence does the force which deter- 
mines our anti-impulsive acts proceed? Mr. Hodgson says 
it proceeds from the determinate nature, the inward currents, 
of the mind of the agent. But that, as everybody admits, is 
whence our “ congenial efforts,” to use Dr. Ward's admirably 
apt term,—i.e., the efforts which aie admittedly prompted by in- 
ward desire,—proceed. How, then, does Mr. Shadworth Hodgson 
distinguish anti-impulsive effort (due, as we think with Mr. 





Ward, to volition, and volition alone) from congenial effort ? 
In fact, he does not distinguish these at all. He has no wish ap- 
parently to make the distinction, except so far as he regards 
“fixed ” desires as necessarily stronger than vivid impulses and 
passions; and as we have already said, he gives no reason either 
for supposing that our volitions do proceed from more permanent 
dispositions than the impulses we conquer,—which, indeed, is 
often very far from true,—or for the assumption that, even if it 
were so, the more permanent must be the stronger. He simply 
asserts that if we struggle to do a thing, it is clear we must 
desire to do it, or else we should not make the struggle. Now, 
if that be good analysis, it is equally good analysis to say that 
because an engine-driver has a reason why he turns steam off 
or on, that reason supplies him with the driving-power,—with 
the steam itself. Of course,a man who resists a passionate 
impulse has a reason for doing so. What the Free-willist 
maintains is not that he acts blindly or without reason, but that 
that reason does not supply him with any motive-power for his 
heavy work, and that motive-power of some kind, as well as 
reason, he must have. If he does not find the motive-power in 
strong desire,—and the absence of all such impelling desire is 
one of the signal features of such a case,—he must manufac- 
ture it, by an effort of will. And he very well knows that he 
may either make that effort or not make it,as he chooses. Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, with the determinists in loud chorus, 
denies this. But they only assert that this view of the case 
is “unthinkable.” Unthinkable or not, we think it, and think 
it as that which really goes on within us, whenever such an 
issue is fought out in our minds. It is, we think, hard upon us 
that determinists, who see so much of what their opponents 
mean as Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, should not even make an 
effort to explain from their own point of view what the source of 
the illusion is, which, in their opinion, deceives us so utterly, 
—and deceives not only us, but the whole race of man. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 


English Minsters. 2 vols. By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This work is one of considerable research ; it 
forms an instructive and interesting text-book on the subject of 
Church work and Church life in medizval times. The two volumes 
in which it is comprised contain seven chapters or parts. Of these, 
the first relates to architectural styles and plans; the second, to the 
daily life of seculars and conventuals; and the third, to the nature 
and constitution of secular and conventual foundations. Part IV. 
includes descriptions of individual English Cathedrals, old and new, the 
history, descriptions, measurements, chief monuments, and cele- 
brated bishops and other ecclesiastics, being duly recorded in the case 
of each episcopal see. The fifth part gives a brief account of the 
origin and development of monasteries in England; then we find a 
description (Part VI.) of the relations of monasteries to the outer 
The concluding part of the work consists of 230 pages, and 
This is an 


world. 
is aptly termed “The English Student’s Monasticon.”’ 
alphabetical catalogue, annotated and illustrated, of all English 
religious houses. The dedication of each house is given, 
the Order to which it belonged, its position, its net income at 
the Dissolution, its founder, the number of its inmates at the Sup- 
pression, and reference to authorities, illustrations, manuscripts, and 
other sources of information and matters of interest in connection 
with each house. On turning to the pages of this “ Monasticon,” we 
note how numerous were these religious houses, and how few of them 
have left behind any material proofs of their existence. Of the story 
of the more important foundations and of those which have, in one 
way or another, been preserved, if in part only, to our times, Mr. 
Walcott gives as full an account as the necessary limits of his volume 
admit. The bibliography of such foundations, and the notes as to 
their existing remains, constitute a very important and interesting 
part of the work before us. Occasionally, as in Bayham and Char- 
terhouse, ground-plans are shown by means of woodcuts; these help 
to explain the descriptive text materially, and we can but wish that 
they were more numerous. On the whole, Mr. Walcott’s comprehen- 
sive account of English Minsters, as ‘houses of God and homes of 
men,” forms a pleasant and instructive book, containing the fruit of 
much research, pleasantly set out. 

Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. 
and Co.)—This is a partial reprint of William Gilpin’s “Remarks on 
Forest Scenery and other Woodland Views (relative chiefly to Pic- 
turesque Beauty), and reproduces the text of the first ten sections 
of the third edition, published in 1808, of the original work. Mr. 
Heath has introduced occasional notes of his own into Gilpin’s text, 
distinguishing them, however, by smaller type. He does not give 
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fac-similes of Gilpin’s pictorial illustrations, but has substituted, so 
he tells us (p. xxviii.), “the most skilful artistic work of the present 
day for the conventional drawing and engraving of the eighteenth 
century.” We do not think this substitution a satisfactory one. If 
the work were worth reproducing at all (and as to this we have 
serious doubts), it should have been brought out without importing 
into it any modern notions. We find ourselves so constantly dis- 
agreeing with Gilpin in his science, in his arguments, and in his 
sentiments, that a few casual corrections, such as the present editor 
furnishes are quite inadequate to bring the work into harmony with 
the exacter knowledge and deeper feeling for natural beauty belonging 
to the culture of to-day. Nor can we commend the altered and elabor- 
ated illustrations of “forest scenery ’? which appear in Mr. Heath’s 
volume. Perhaps two of the humblest among them (p. 307), views 
of distant woods, are the most agreeable. But what word of praise 
can be honestly bestowed upon the “ withered tree-top’’ on p. 19, 
the “ curtailed trunk ”’ on p. 21, and the heavy, unnatural foliage and 
stems of the so-called “ well-balanced group” on p. 243 ? 

Episodes of Personal Adventure. A Book for Boys. (Blackie and 
Sons.)—A good collection of narratives of adventure, which we 
should have liked the better if the authorities had been given. 
Perhaps the compiler has got hold of some sources which he does not 
want to make too conspicuous. Indeed, he speaks of books “ which 
seldom or ever [? never] come within the reach of general readers.” 
We are particularly curious to know about the authority for the 
“Trish Sailor in New Guinea.” 

Prospecting. By A. H. Wayte, M.A.  (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—Just now, when our old country behaves so cruelly to many of 
her children, simply because they are many, all books that make us 
really acquainted with men and things in our colonies are welcome. 
This small book gives a good deal of information {n an amusing and 
interesting way, for the writer has a good share of humour, as well 
as scholarship, (though he does call arums “lillies.’’) And the details 
of his personal adventures, while making the round of the colonies in 
Australia and New Zealand, will be of value to those who are think- 
ing of going and to the friends they may leave at home. These 
adventures are not of very recent date, so that these pages do not 
profess by any means to give the latest intelligence from those parts 
of the world; but in some respects this adds to their interest, as each 
influx from the old country tends to make a colony more like it, and 
thus diminishes the novelty, in proportion as it smooths the life there. 
We give a short extract, which illustrates a point of superiority in the 
Maori islanders over their lords, the British, which is curious, if 
humiliating, viz., the power of ready speech-making. After speak- 
ing of the contrast between the leafless trees of the Australian 
continent and the splendidly-blooming ‘giants of New Zealand, he 
says of the native race :— 

“Every Maori is able to furnish himself in all the requirements of 
life; he makes his own clothes, catches his own fish and fowl, and 
cooks his own dinner. Most of those about Wellington are educated 
in the three ‘r’s,’ are well off, and have plenty of spare time. Asa 
natural consequence, they are great thinkers, talkers, and politicians. 
At a dinner given to a hundred of them by the superintendent, shortly 
before my arrival, twenty-five of them made speeches with fluency 
and self-possession, and very much to the point, with no attempt to 
conceal their real opinions. ‘You send your missionaries to us first,’ 
said one, ‘and afterwards your land-sharks.’’’ 

It must not be supposed from this quotation that the writer thinks 
lightly of true missionary work, for he speaks with the warmest 
sympathy of that of Bishop Selwyn and others. 


The Home Life of the Prince Consort. By Rev. Charles Bullock, 
B.D. (Hand and Heart Publishing Office.)—This is a sort of epitome 
of the fuller Life of the Prince. Where there is really so much to 
praise in the conduct of a royal personage, it is difficult to avoid 
seeming fulsome ; but the writer tries to avoid it, and many of the 
anecdotes here related are interesting in themselves. They are also 
calculated to do much more good to the people who can never hear 
too much about those in high places, than the foolish scandal and 
trivial pieces of information which seem to delight them. It is 
rather profusely illustrated, and though most of the pictures are those 
of familiar places, they are good in their way. Byway Gleanings, 
by F. M. Surtees (“Cherith.’’) (Partridge and Co.) —A collection of 
four short tales, which are interesting in themselves and touching 
in their pathetic passages, but much spoilt by faults of manner which 
might be avoided with a very little care. ‘Their truly religious 
tone is marred by the preaching at the conclusion of each. Good 
stories speak for themselves; and these are quite good enough to do 
so, if they had been well told and the “morals” left out. “Nitta” 
is the most to our taste. 





Eutropia: or, How to Find a Way Out of Darkness and Doubt into 
Light and Certainty By the Rev. Father Pius Devine. (Burns and 
Oates.)—This is a far more readable book than books of controversy 
commonly are. But, perhaps, it should not be called a book of contro- 


versy. Father Devine speaks ex cathedra, as becomes his position, 
and easily disposes of a great variety of unbelievers, heretics, and 





aoc 
schismatics. And this he does in a kindly and compassionate way, 
, 


giving us the idea that he would give as wide an extension ag he could 
to the saving clause of “invincible ignorance.” It is quite an excep- 
tion when he bursts into such fervent language as to tell us that the 
Catholic “ feels more inclined to shoot the man that would disparage 
[the Blessed Virgin], than to spend an argument on so worthless and 
disgusting a monster.” As to deny the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception would certainly be to “disparage,’’ all non-Catholics must 

we fear, appear to the good Father “ worthless and disgusting aie 
sters.’ They should be much obliged for the forbearance which not 
only refrains from shooting them, but actually writes a book for their 
benefit. As a controversialist, Father Pius Devine does not dig. 
tinguish himself. He gives us his interpretation of the words, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ “T) éuod kad cot yovas,? 
telling us that the expression means “a separation, a good-bye, or 
otherwise is an expression of great respect in the Greek language,” 
This somewhat doubtful position he fortifies by these quotations :— 
“ Anacreon mentions a man giving up fighting, and says, ‘Th yap 
paxator Kapol:’ ‘What is to battles and me?’” We do not understand 
this English, but the Greek means nothing about giving up fighting, 
The pseudo-Anacreon is using a common-place of all erotic poetg, 
He has nothing to do with themes of war. The next quotation is, 
“Epictetus addresses a friend in terms of great gratitude, ‘T) euo 
kal oul, &vOpwre ; apres éuol Ta eua kana: ‘What is to thee and to me, 
man? Thou keepest all my evils from me.’’’ And a very proper 
cause for gratitude, which, however, has little to do with the sentiment 
of the Greek,—“ My own troubles are enough for me.” Here the father 
seems to have been haunted by a hazy reminiscence of the Latin 
arceo. It isnot easy to conjecture what was in his mind when, in 
his third quotation, he translates,— 


“ Quid mihi vobiscum est, infelix cura, libelli 
Ingenio perii qui miser ipse meo.”’ 


(we reproduce his punctuation), by, “ What is to me and to you. I 
miserable, have lost you, dear books, the offspring of my mind.” Qn 
the next page, the Father remarks, with much force, “ It is sad to see 
people attempt to build their faith on the Scriptures, and at the same 
time know nothing about the language in which they are written.’” 
It would be interesting to learn what the Father knows about Hebrew, 
What he knows of Greek is tolerably clear. 

Handy Book for Bible Readers. (Religious Tract Society.)—This 
useful little book contains, in a form which makes it suitable to 
accompany one’s Bible, a concordance of the Old and New Testament; 
an index to names, both of persons and places ; a list of proper names, 
with their pronunciation; and best of all, twelve maps, exquisitely 
drawn and coloured. If one could only believe these ancient maps 
to be as true as they are beautiful! 

Boswell’s Correspondence, and his Journal of a Tour to Corsica, 
Edited, with Preface, Introduction, and Notes, by George Birkbeck 
Hill, D.C.L. (Thomas de la Rue.)—Dr. Hill has done quite right to 
liberate the “ Journal of a Tour in Corsica” from the dead-weight of 
the history of Corsica. The history, if it ever could be told, would 
never be worth hearing. A very few pages suffice for all that is 
worth knowing. Its most brilliant passage was that of which Bos- 
well gives so lively a description in this volume, the days when Paolo 
was at the head of affairs. It required no little courage and dis- 
crimination in a young man like Boswell to select such a place and 
such a man to make acquaintance with, when he had all Europe to 
choose from. But Boswell shows himself worthy of the opportunity. 
He was vain and pleasure-seeking, but he knew greatness when he 
saw it. There must have been some sterling merit in the man who 
was admitted to such intimacy by Pascal Paoli and Samuel Johnson. 

Martial for English Readers. Translated by W. T. Webb, M.A- 
(Macmillan.)—We do not think, with Mr. Webb, that ‘of all the 
Latin poets, Martial is perhaps one of the least generally known and 
appreciated.’ What of Claudian and Ausonius? Anyhow, we wel- 
come an attempt to make him more familiar to English readers, the 
more so when the attempt is so careful and meritorious as the volume 
before us. Mr. Webb deserves much credit for the industry and 
success with which he has applied himself to the interpretation of 
the text. Here he seldom goes wrong, though he sometimes fails, 
we think, to express his meaning as clearly as he might. In the 
epigram on a noisy schoolmaster, we have, for,— 


“*Discipulos dimitte tuos. Vis, garrule! quantum 
Accipis ut clames, accipere ut taceas ?”’— 
*‘ Dismiss your pupils. Since you’re paid 
For carrying on this shouting trade, 
Do you expect, you man of lung, 
To get as much to hold your tongue ?” 
The poet’s meaning is—“ Are you willing to take?” and possibly 
the meaning of the translation is the same, but it is not clearly ex 
pressed. Again, in,— 
“‘ Emit lacernas milibus decem Bassus 


Tyrias coloris optimi. Lucrifecit. 
* Adeo bene emit ?’ inquis. Immo non solvet,” 


—the second couplet of the rendering is,— 
«+ Has he made such an excellent bargain, you say ? 


No; the money it cost him he never will pay ; 
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where “no? might be advantageously changed to “yes,” unless we 
ould put in a “ but.” In x., 61, the last couplet,— 
. “ Sic lare perpetuo, sic turba sospite, solus 
Flebilis in terra sit lapis iste tuus, 


P by,— 
48 rendered Y * So, son succeeding sire, from thee 
No victim’s death shall borrow ; 
But on thy land this stone shall be 
The only mark of sorrow,”’ 


re the sense of furba is missed, the reference being to the slaves, 
ution, there is something to be desired in i., 88 :— 


* Accept, dear youth, what grief has done ; 
Thus lasting honour shalt thou crave.” 


‘The second line is very weak for “his tibi perpetuo tempore vivet 


whe 
In point of exec 


” 

r. 
hono * Callidus imposuit nuper mihi caupo Ravennae ; 
Cum peterem mistum yendidit ille merum,’”’ 


is not so well rendered by,— 
*‘T at Ravenna chaneed to dine, 
And found mine host a cheat ; 
For when I asked for tempered wine, 
The rascal sold me neat,” 


as by the old,— 
“A landlord of Bath put on me a queer hum, 
J asked him for punch, the dog sold me mere rum.”’ 


And the exquisite,— 
** Sic ad Lethaeas, nisi Nestore serius, undas 
Non eat, optabis quem superesse tibi,” 


is but tamely rendered by,— 
“So may not he, whom thou wouldst keep alive, 
To hand thy lineage down among mankind, 
Pass to cold Lethe’s stream, but still survive, 
Till even old Nestor’s years are left behind.’ 


As a favourable specimen of Mr. Webb’s verse, we may give,— 


“* Maiden more sweet to me than swan's-down grey, 
Softer than lambs that by Galaesus play, 
More elegant than pearl of Lucrine shell, 
Nor Persia’s diamonds are preferred so well; 
So white, not India’s new-cut ivory shows, 
The ungathered liiy, or fresh-fallen snows ; 
Whose locks, than fleece of Baetic flock more fair, 
Surpass the Teuton’s knotted length of hair, 
Or gold-furred dormouse ; to whose lips their scent 
Was by sweet rose of Paestum’s garden lent, 
Or lately-handled amber’s fragrant smell, 
Or the first-fruits of Attic honey-cell ; 
Compared with whom nor seemed the peacock fair, 
The squirrel lovesome, nor the phoenix rare. 
In her fresh tomb scarce cold, Erotion lies, 
Whom bitter tate cut off, with cruel spite, 
In her sixth winter, nor that finished quite, 
The pet and playmate darling of my eyes.” 


What does Mr. Webb mean by saying, p. 19, that “ Marsus and 
Catullus were well known poets of the age”? Of what age ? 

Spiritual Science. Our Patriarch Jacob, the Father and the Prophet 
of Human Science. By Kuklos. (John Harris, Kilburn Square.)—Is 
it necessary to go beyond the title ? Orshall we quote a paraphrase of 
‘Genesis, chap. xxx. :—“‘ And when Artificial Christian Learning saw 
that she was barren, she envied Human Learning, and said unto 
Sctentific Intelligence, ‘You must render me productive, or else I die.’ 
And she said, ‘ Behold my maid (Bilhah) Honour of Human Ability, 
cause her to be fruitful within my system.’ And Honour of Human 
Ability, having been embraced by Scientific Intelligence, conceived, and 
bear Intelligence a son,” &c. Later on, we find that asses mean 
“‘ scientific assumptions ;”’ lambs, “human spiritual believers ;’’ rams, 
“active religious minds ;” goats, “ dogmas of artificial religion.’’ This 
is abont enough,—for readers who wish to remain sane. 

A Selection of Cases from the State Trials. Vol. I. Trials for 
Treason. (1327-1660.) By J. W. Willis-Bund, M.A., LL.B. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—The State trials which Dr. Willis-Bund 
selects are set forth as cases; that is, the purpose of the book is not 
so much to excite the interest of the reader in the fortunes of the 
persons whose lives were endangered, as to illustrate the progress 
of legislation, and the habits of thought which legislation represents. 
The author carefully analyses the successive acts by which the 
definition of “treason ’’ was enlarged, and comments on the change in 
the administration, as contrasted with the theory of justice. There is 
much that will be novel to students of history in what is here set 
forth. There prevails a vague impression that English history, as 
far as regards the subject of trials for treason, presents, up to the 
Revolution of 1688, an unvarying record of arbitrary enactments, 
unjust judges, and subservient juries. Plantagenets, Tudors, and 
Stuarts are confounded together in a general impression of tyranny. 
Students will learn something very different from this volume, which, 
were it for this reason alone, we should not hesitate to call a very 
‘valuable contribution to historical literature. Nor is it a slight merit 
‘that the author’s judgments are as impartial as his statements are 
lucid. We cannot speak of particular cases, and can only direct 
attention to the account of Bacon’s conduct in Peacham’s case (1614). 
The writer may well say that nothing in our annals is more disgrace” 
ful than this. Peacham was practically murdered (for, though not 
executed, he died in prison) for a sermon found in his study, a sermon 
never preached, and not intended to be preached. And in this 
murder Bacon was an accomplice,—even more guilty than his prin- 
cipal, the King. 

Novets.—Claude Branca’s Promise, by Alice Clifton, 3 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley), is a very good story, after the manner of 





The Heir of Redclyfe. Claude is the son of an English noble- 
man, by a secret marriage with an Italian singer. A chance, 
which is, perhaps, not too strange to be accepted in a novel, brings 
him into the neighbourhood of his father, whose long silence and 
separation from his wife are satisfactorily accounted for. The 
story of the discovery of the relationship is well told. Claude’s 
character generally is drawn with no little subtlety and skill. 
Altogether, the book is a successful effort, the more to be 
commended if, as we suppose, it is Miss Clifton’s first effort. 
Let her beware of leaving melancholy impressions on her 
readers, if she would become popular. Frozen, but Not Dead. 
By “A. W. B. W.” (Samuel Tinsley.)—A story which we do not 
doubt to be well-intentioned, but which we cannot call instructive, 
or even interesting. A hasty marriage, with love eclipsed, but reap- 
pearing with all its old light and heat, is the main interest of the 
story ; nor, did this stand by itself, should we have objected to it, but 
the personages who are introduced to bring about misunderstanding 
and separation are not desirable acquaintances, nor can any one get 
pleasure or profit from reading about them. An Artful Widow. 
By Vernon St. Clair. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—When the “ widow” 
disappears, which she does about the middle of the second volume, 
after having sold the life of her husband and of the detachment of sol- 
diers which he was leading for a bribe of diamonds, we felt inclined to 
wonder why she was introduced, and certainly did not imagine that 
we could ever regret her. But the tale becomes so much worse 
after her disappearance, that we positively wish her back again. 
Nothing could be more objectionable than the story of the relation 
between Harry Graham and Lady Bickers, and its consequences. It 
is as painful as possible, and we cannot conceive how the telling of it 
should serve any good end. A more disagreeable and valueless novel 
than this we have seldom seen. 








Frencu Crass-Books.—Evgéne’s French Method. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—These elementary lessons are founded on the synthetical 
method illustrated in Ahn’s original work. The plan is, however, 
distinct in some particulars from that of Ahn. Its aim is to graduate 
the difficulties of pronunciation as well as those of grammar, as, for 
instance, in the first and second Exercises, words with simple vowels 
only are given; in Exercises 3 to 6, words with accented vowels; and 
soon. Differences of idiom and construction in the French and Eng- 
lish languages are contrasted by easy illustrations. It may be noted 
that care has been taken in the selection of type to adapt the book to 
the wants of a beginner, a point not always sufficiently considered. 
Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. Parts I. and Il. By Eugtne 
Fasnacht. For the first year, the pupil’s course of instruction com- 
prises easy lessons on the regular accidence. The second year, he 
will be exercised in conversational lessons on systematic accidence 
and elementary syntax. The appendix contains philological remarks 
and illustrations. Thero is a comparative table of Latin and French 
verb inflections, there are tables illustrating the Latin original of 
substantives as l’aune, ulna; Varmoire, armarium ; la dette, debitum ; 
Vhuile, oleam.——The Golden Path to French. By A. F. Genlain. 
(Northampton Street, Bath.)—We gather that the author’s aim is to 
produce a work which, while neglecting nothing necessary to be 
learnt, should not over-tax the memory of the learner. A series of 
conversations are introduced at intervals adapted to the stage of the 
pupil’s advancement.’ Mr. Genlain deprecates the stereotyped phrases 
in common use, and claims for his book, so far, a character of origin- 
ality. The tale at the conclusion is introduced specially for the 
entertainment of the pupil. The author discourages any attempt to 
learn French from books only, and says that it is impossible to 
acquire a correct pronunciation, except from an educated native. For 
this reason he gives no rules for reading and pronunciation. Ferdinand 
Gase’s dictionaries are strongly recommended to the student.—— 
The French Language, its History and Etymology. By E. Roubaud. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—This is a work designed principally to 
assist students in preparing for the University examinations. It 
contains the history of the language, the phonetic laws of its forma- 
tion, and etymology. It gives lists of irregular verbs, their irregu- 
larities explained by their derivation, and the influence of the 
tonic accent. There is an alphabetical index, intended to save 
trouble to the student, and to draw his attention to points on which 
he is likely to be questioned in the examinations. We doubt whether 
this is not encouraging a vicious habit, inimical to thoroughness. 
Mr. Roubaud has drawn materials for his work from the 
writings of J. J. Ampire, E. Littré, J. Demogeot, &c. —— 
English Student's French Examiner. By F. Julien. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.).—A book for students preparing for the local and 
higher examinations. A part of the plan of this work is to accustom 
the learner not only to translate French itito English, and vice versd, 
but to give him some training in the method of grammatically reason- 
ing out the pieces he translates. ‘This book has the merit of a good, 
The Civil Service First French Book. 








clear type to recommend it. 
By Achille Morteau. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—This useful class- 
book for students has one drawback. In the effort to compress as 
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much matter as possible into a small volume, the type chosen is of 
the smallest. The attention is often wearied, as every one knows, by 
the demand made upon the eye. 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for April :— 
Part 4 of the serial issue of the Fern Paradise.—Part 16 of Papers for 
the Times.—No. 3 of Moxon’s collection of Select Novelettes.—The 
Theatre.—Nautical Magazine.—Tinsley’s Magazine, containing a 
seasonable article on “ Electioneering,’’ by J. Ewing Ritchie.—Lon- 
don Society.—Belgravia.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, containing an 
interesting and instructive article on “ Dress in Relation to Health,” 
by B. W. Richardson, M.D. In connection with the subjects of light- 
coloured clothing and cleanliness in dress, the writer asserts that 
“the want now most felt amongst the educated, in our large centres, 
is the means for getting a due supply of well-washed clean clothes. 
In London, at this moment, a thousand public laundries are wanted.” 
Science Gossip.—Victoria Magazine.—Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin’s publications.—The Congregationalist—The Month.—Sunday 
Magazine.—Catholic Presbyterian.—Good Words.—Social Notes.—All 
the Year Round.—Chambers’s Journal, in which “ Experiences of New 
Zealand”? are concluded, and an interesting account of Fleuss’s 
method of breathing under water, is given.—T. Nelson and Son’s 
serial publications.—Part 1 of a new serial story of the times, by 
William Black, entitled Sunrise, (Sampson Low and Co.)—Part 1 of 
Columba, a novel, by Mr. J. F. Foster, which is to be continued in 
monthly parts, accompanied by occasional papers on subjects con- 
nected with the story, (W. Satchell and Co.)—Men of Mark, contain- 
ing the portraits of Sir C. E. Pollock, Wilkie Collins, and Sir Julius 
Benedict.—Mr. Wells Gardner’s publications and _ serials.—The 
Atlantic Monthly. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
emp beee 
Adams (W. H. D.), The Secret of Success, 2nd edition, cr 8vo .... (Hogg) 4/0 


Adams (W. H. D.), Woman's Work and gg &e., cr 8vo. -(Hogg) 7/0 
Albert (Prince), Liefe of, by T. Martin, Vol. 5, 3rd ed., 8vo .. “Smith & Elder) 18/0 



















Atthell (L.), Diseases of Women. 6th edition, = BVO .c.ccerns + (Fannin) 6/0 
Augustine (St.), Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, &e., 8vo .(Macmillan) 90 
Baker (J. R.), Tom's Heathen, er BRAS ce cstieccsesai satay eset savetouavecooee (Hodder) 5/0 
Baldwin (J. L..), Laws of Short Whist, new edition, 12mo eeovee......(Harrison) 3/6 
Barrett (D. W.), Work among the Navvies, 2nd edition, cr 8vo (W.Gardper) 36 
Baynard (J. B.), Lord Garlford’s Freak, 3 vols. er 8vo. AS. Tinsley) 31/6 
Blackie’s London, Past and Present, L2m0  .......secccceereeeseseeseereescceee (Blackie) 2/0 
Boys and Their Ways, er 8vo ... (Hogg) 4/0 
Bushne!! (H.), Christian Nurture, &., Cr 8VO ....ccccecereeerereeeseeteeees (Dickinson) 3/6 
Bushnell (H.), The Moral Uses of Dark Things, new ed., cr 8vo ...(Dickinson) 4/6 
Bushnell (H.), New Life, new edi tion, cr 8V0 .......66 aero 3/0 





Chalmers (T.), His Life and its Lessons, 12mo ..(Nelson) 1/6 





Convict Life, &c., by a Ticket-of-Leave Man, cheap edition, 12mo aa (Wyman) 2/0 
Cowell, Wayside Notes, bef: g Unfoldings of the Truth of God at ag: oe 7/6 
Daudet (A.). Kings in Exile, 3 vols. cr 8vo ....... S. Tinsley) 31/6 | 
De Liefde (J.), Great Dutch Admirals, 4th ed io ; e * (Strahan) 
Farrar (T.). The Christian Ministry, 3rd edition, cr 8vo ... (W. Gardner) 6/0 
Hase (K ), Miracle Plays and Sacred Dramas, &c.,8vo . ...(Triibuer) 9/0 
Herodotus, Selections from, by W. W. Merry, |2mo . (Macmillan) 2/6 














Holland (T. E.), Elements of Jurisprudence, 8vo ......+« (Macmillan) 10/6 
Johnston (K.), Physical, Historical, &c., Geogr: aphy, 8 Bae: a (Stanford) 12/0 , 
Keble (J.), Sermons for the Christian Year, “Vol 3, BVO csoceocsccseenes (J. Parker) 6/0 
Kettle (R. M.). The Wreckers, 12mv... .(Ward & Lock) 2/0 \ 
Kirton (J, W.), The Standard Speaker, & ., 120 .........+eeseeees (Ward & Lock) 1/6 








tar 
Legg (J. W.), On the Bile, Jaundice, &€., royal 8vo .......00. 
Legge (J.), Memorials of, er 8V0....4..+- : aes woo 25/0 
Lucas (J. C.), Elements ‘of Indian Hy ne, ‘er 8vo . eee. aan Oe 





g 
Luff (A. P.), Introduction to the Study of Chemistry, cr 8v0.. soo He 


Marryat (Captain), Pirate and Three Cutters, new edi 
Old Testament Commentary, Vol. 4, cr 8vo ...... ona Sion e — (Boutledge) ri 
O'Reilly (Mrs.), Sussex Stories, 3 vols. ks 1 eRe EARS BE Bea — hi ) 4/0 
Parlour Menagerie (The), 3rd edition, er 8vo ne (HT an) 31/6 
Pike (R.), Quaker Anecdotes, cr 8vo -(Hami mee) 4/0 
Pupil-Teacher’s Year-Book, 4th year, cr 8vo nea 6 
Randall (A.), Harrington’s Fortunes, 3 vols. vo 
mae ie ag the Hast, Vol Law of Inber itance, &eo. (Ww. 
acred Books of the East, Vol. 4—The Zend- Avesta, Par i 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 5—Pahlavi Texts, &vo0 ie i bi 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 7—Institutes of Vishnu. I sas = 
Smith (M. D. V.), Eveline, or the Mystery of Love, cr 8vo .........(S, Tinsley} 7 
Sophocles. with English Notes by F. A. Paley, Vol. 2, 8vo... (Bell & S& ey) 7/6 
ng (H.), Our Red-Coats, 2nd edition, er 8vo Me (Hogs) m9 
Surr (Mrs.), Sea-Lirds and the Lessons of their Lives, new ed, 12mo (1 
Theobald (FP J.), Bob and I, 12mo = a (Nelson 20 
Trollope (A.), Linda Tressel, l2mo CW. Blackwood; 
Trollope (A.), Nina Balatka, 120 ......ccssssccoscorscccsssccceneases (Ww. Hakead bp 
Two Little Wooden Shoes, by Ouida, cheap edition, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) % 






























La 























Useful Hints Gathered from the Experience of a Lifetime ors 0 4 
Walker (A. L.), Hollywood, 3 vols, Cr 8V0 .......cececceersecees ise ° ere) = 
Wilson (G.), Healthy Life and Healthy Dwelling, 12mo.. seeeeeeeesens vesvea(Churebiil) 5/0 
——————————— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half. 
Including postage to any part of the United - — 7 
Kingdom ... £1 8 6...... Olt "3 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, ... 110 6..,... 015 3 
Including postage to India, China, SO. 6 ce BB eens 016 3 











The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr, K. 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 
| richness and substantiality. 


9 
EPPS’S 

| The product of a special refining process. 
| Itis sugar less, and, when made, of ithe consist- 


CHOCOLATE. exer of cot, sais Saentally a chocolate for 
| 





afternoon use. 
| Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 
ESSENCE. | Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 


| Homeopathic Chemists.” 


] EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9 York Place, 

Portman Square, London.—EASTER TERM will begin on Thursday , 
April 15th. Students are prepared for Matriculation and for the B.A. and BSe. 
Examinations of the University of London. The Professor of Biology, C 
Stewart, F.L.S., Lecturer at St. Thomas's Hospital, will have a class for practice 
at 2.50 on the Wednesday 8, and a Lecture at 2.50 on the Saturdays of Term. In 
addition to his usual Course, Professor Hales will deliver a Series of Lectures on 
Shakespere, at 4.15 on Mondays, beginning on April 19. Terms for this Course, 
one guinea ; for College Students and Teachers, 15s. 

HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 











YORUM |THE AT RE-| LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


4 
IRVING.—M ERCHANT of VE NICE.—Shakespeare's 
Comedy having been received with the utmost enthusi- 
asm, will be repeated every evening at 8.15. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office open 10 
to 5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, MORNING PER- 
FORMANCES of the MERCHANT of VENICE every 
Saturday, at 2 o'clock, durivg April. 


YRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, 

is NOW OPEN. The 27th ANNUAL EXHI- JOHN 

BITION of PICTURES. ‘the Contributions of Artists 

of the Continental Schools, including a Collection of 

Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the first floor.— 
Admission, Is. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENE. | @pplication to 
VOLENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of 
Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 





10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





EES. 


TRUST 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
a The Right Hon. LORD NE te. en Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES oe DEANE, Esq., Q.0 C.L. 


P. DE 


. Esq., QC. 
FREDERICK SOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Exq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary ry and Manager. 





The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Willis'’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 8th, at 6 o'clock. 
The Right Hon. Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P., 
in the Chair. 


A oa will be received and thankfully acknow- STEAM 
ge 
JOHN - EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. BETWEEN 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond St., W. 
___ Dinner T ickets, including Wines, , One Guinea. E N G L AND 
PRINCIPAL (LADY) will be 
required. early iu September, for the Training AND 


College in connection with the 1 EACHERS' TRAIN- 
ING and REGISTRATION SOCIETY. Fixed Salary, 
£300 a year, together with a Capitation Fee of £3 for R A L 
every student above 50. Candidates are requested to AUST IA. 
send in forms of application and testimonials on or 
before May Ist.—Further information and forms of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
BROU UGH, 1 Queen Street, Brompton, London, 8S.W. 


TNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


Applications for the Chair of Natural and Experi- SERVICE IN 
mental Philosophy, now vacant, will be received up 
40 DAYS. 


DIRECT 


to July Ist next. The Court, at its last meeting, re- 

solved to Meet for the purpose of making a new 

a on July 17th next.—By order of the 
niversity Court, STUART GRACE, Secretary, 
St. Andrews, April 6th, 1880. 








ORIENT LINE. 


The following or other magnificent full-powered Steamships, belonging to the 
ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched 
every FORTNIGHT, for Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, taking Passengers 
at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand. 

Tons. H.P Tons. K.P. 
ACONCAGUDA........ceeeeee 4,106 ... 600 “LIGURIA caave paccareninwares 4,666 ... 750 
CHIMBORAZO .. ... 3,847 ... 550) LUSITANIA ........... sees 3,825... 550 






POPAXT..... 4,028 
CUZCO. s'si9 , 539 | ORIENT .. 5,386 ... 1,000 
GARONNE .. 3,876 ... 550 | POTOST . 4,219 ... 600 





JOHN ELDER ............... 4,152 ... 550|SORATA 4,014... 600 


These Vessels are specially constructed for long Ocean Voyages, and are fitted 
with every convenience for the comfort of Passengers, 
Fares, from Fourteen Guineas upwards. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F, GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 
FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C- 
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COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, MAY 3rd. 
AHELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40. 
£20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to 

vee SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


NU LDORF, 3 Heine Strasse— 
COE OLIN *KLOSS receive PUPILS for 
Painting. Music, and Continental Languages. 


‘Vacancies at Easter and Midsummer. 


FNDUCATION. — Rev. W. TUCK- 

WELL, late Head Master of Taunton Collego 
s tool and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a 
School ts a8 PUPILS.—Address, Stockton ‘Rectory, 
near Rugby. _ aeiabilaee ciate asin 
MUTOR, PRIVATE RESIDENT.— 

WANTED, till September, to prepare a Boy for 
Fton.—Reply, giving age, University, and Degree 
taken and full references, to “S., 174," care of 
HENRY GREENWOOD, Advertising Agent, Liver- 
poo 
DEV. R. H. HART, M.A., late Scholar 

of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, takes a FEW 
BOYS as Pupils. References—The Rey, Dr. Percival, 
Trinity College, Oxford; Rev. Dr. Abbott, Head 
Master of City of London School; and to parents of 
present pupils.—Address, Dunston Vicarage, Lincoln. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


Board, £46 63; Tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
NEXT TERM will commence on April 21.—Apply to 
the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master; or to W. 


KNOCKER, Esq. the Hon. Secretary. 
bbb HILL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER TERM commences on Thursday, 
April 29th, 1880.—Applications for Admission to be 
addressed to the Head Master, Dr. WEYMOUTH, 
Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N.W. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

\ SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 

for on June 29th. Value from 70 Guineas (covering 

School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 

didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 

preferred, in Classies or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
Hampstead.—The SUMMER TERM is from 

April 14th to July 28th. Number of pupils, 18 boys 
and 7girls, from 6 to 16 years of age. A Matriculation 
Class for Elder Students, under the tuition of the Mas- 
ters of the School: —Fred. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Lond., 
Classics ; John Bridge, M.A., Lond., Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy; Mr. A. Ballantyne, English Sub- 
jects; Prof. F. Althaus, Ph.D., German; M. Dardelle, 
French; Mr. J. Guppy. Chemistry.—Prospectus on 
application to Mrs. CASE 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


ROWNE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
STAMFORD.—Chairman of the Governors, the 
Marquis of EXETER.—NEXT SCHOOL TERM begins 
on May 5th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD 
MISTRESS. 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
April 29th. Fees, three, four, and four-and-a-half 
guineasaterm. Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.—For pro- 
spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street. 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will 
be held at the London University, Burlington Gardens, 
and will begin on JUNE Ist. Forms of Entry should be 
sentto the Secretary by April 30th, The Clothworkers’ 
Exhibition of 80 Guineas a year, and a Scholarship of 
£50 a@ year each, tenable for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of this Examination. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mrs. G. C. ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park 
Gardens, London, W. 


S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. Principal TuLLOcH, D.D. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated Student 
in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Four Certificated students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 

This School provides for the daughters of gentle- 
men a thorough education, at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding-Houses are in a 
healthy position, open to the south, with gymnasium 
and playground attached. 

For further information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


(CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
IRLS. 


President of the Council: 

,. _The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL, 
Vice-President: The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, LL.D., 
President of I'rinity College, Oxfurd. 

Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1880 will begin on May Ist. 

New Pupils to attend for the Entrance Examination 
On April 30th at a Quarter-past Nine. 

For Admission, application to be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, Enfleld Villa, 
Clifton, 

For information relating to Boarders, to Mrs. 
HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road. Clifton. 


For all other informati . gs 
dni re ee ae, 


ALVERN 


—_—_— 
































UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE, 

The Council, Committee, and Lady Visitors of the 
College are about to give a Conversazione to those 
interested in the College and former Pupilson the 
evening of Thursday, May 20th. Former pupils who 
desire to obtain Cards of Invitation are requested to 
communicate with the Secretary, 43 Harley Street. W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education 
of Women and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE. 

EASTER TERM begins for College and School on 
April 19th. 

Higher Course for Students above Eighteen years 
of age, and for those preparing for the Degree Ex- 
aminations at London University. 

1. English Literature. Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
On Thursdays, at 11.15 am. To begin Thursday, 
April 22nd. 

2. English Language. Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
On Thursdays, at 10 a.m. To begin Thursday, April 
22nd. 

3. Botany. By Professor BENTLEY. On Mondays, 
at3pm. To begin Monday, April 19th. 

4. English History (18th Century). By HENRY 
CrAIK, B A. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m. To begin 
Wednesday, April 21st. 

5. Greek, By Rev. A. W. Miiroy, M.A. On 
Tuesdays, at 3 p.m. To begin Tuesday, April 20th. 

6. Mathematics. By Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On 
Mondays at 4 p.m. To begin April lth 

7. Physiology. By Mrs. KE. BoveLi-SturGe, M.D. 
On Wednesdays, at 3.15 p.m. To begin Wednesday, 
April 21st. 

8. Geology. By Professor H. G. Sex.iey, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. On Saturdays, at 10 a.m. To begin Saturday, 
April 24th, 

9. Harmony. By Joun HuLvAn, LL.D., and HENRY 
FLADSBY, Esq On Tuesdays and Fridays, at 1.30 p.m. 
To begin ‘Tuesday, April 20th. 

10. Chemistry (Inorganic Chemistry). By J. M. 
THOMSON, F.C.S. On ‘Thursdays, at 3 p.m. To begin 
Thursday, April 22nd. 

11. Latin. For the London University B.A. Degree. 
By Rev. A. W. MILroy, M.A. On Tuesdesys, at 11.15 
a.m. To begin Tuesday, April 20:h. 

12. Roman History to the Death of Augustus. By 
A. RANKINE, B.A. On Mondays, at 10 a.m. To begin 
Monday, April 19th. 

13. German, By GoTTLEIB Weil, Ph.D. On Mon- 
days, at 2 p.m. To begin Monday, April 19th. 

Fee for each Course of Ten Lectures, £1 Is. 

For the whole of one Term’s Lectures, £4 4s. 

The First Lecture of each Course will be free, The 
Fee for any subsequent single Lecture will be 5s. 

A Course of Lectures on Practical Chemistry will 
also be given by J. M. THOMSON, F.C.S. On Thurs- 
days, at4 p.m. To begin Thursday, April 22nd. Fee, 
£1 11s 6d; and a supplementary Course of Lectures 
on English Literature as additional Preparation for 
the Loudon University B.A. Degree. By Professor 
HENRY MORLEY. This course will consist of Ten 
Lectures of one hour and a half each. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 
On Saturdays, at 1130 a.m. To begin Saturday, 
April 24th. 

Associates of Queen's College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at half-fees. 

Boarders are received in connection with the 
College. For particulars, apply to the SHCRETARY. 
\ EST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE 

DAY-SCHOOL for GIRLS, 29 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury.--The SUMMERTHRM begins MONDAY, 
April 26th. Fees, 34, 24, 1} guineas, according to age. 
Student Teachers prepared for the Senior and Higher 
Local Cambridge Examinations. There is a Boarding 
House in connection with the School.—For all parti 
culars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, by letter, 

















Free Carriage of Goods to Shareholders. 
NITED SERVICE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). Established upon 
the Co-operative prineiple, for the Families of the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service, and their friends. 
Capital, £100,000, in 50,000 Shares of £2 each. 
COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION, 

Major-General Willows, late Bengal Staff Corps. 
Major-General C. B. Young, R.E. 
Lieut.-Colonel Shearman, late Ist W. I. Regiment. 
Captain J. J. Kendall, late Colonial Secretary, Sierra 

Leone. 

Everitt Everitt, Esq., 2 Harrington Place, Queen's 

Gate, S.W. 

Edward George Whitehead, Esq.. Downs House, 

Clapham Common. 

(Witb power to add to their number.) 
3ankers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing 

Cross, S.W.; Messrs. Martin and Co,, Lombard 

Street, E.C. 

The Directors have the pleasure to announce that 
they have secured the magniticent block of buildings 
known as Nos. 10, 11, 1z, 13, 14, and 15 Leicester 
Square, and Nos. 1 and 2 Leicester Place, ail com- 
municating. The greater portion of the premises was 
rebuilt a tew years back, and no material alteration 
will be required to convert them into one of the finest 
Co operative Stores in London. It is intended forth- 
with to invite tenders for the necessary fittings, and 
to commence business as early as possible. 

In the meantime, the Directors have resolved to 
make a further issue of shares at par, to be allotted 
in priority of application. For prospectuses and forms 
of application tor shares, apply to the Secretary, 

H. P. ANLEY, Sec., pro tem. 


NITED SERVICE SUPPLY 

ASSOUIATION (Limited).—-NOTICE.—A ppli- 

cations for Shares by the general public should be 

made without delay. For prospectuses and forms of 
application for shares, apply to 

H. P. ANLEY, Sec., pro tem. 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 Leicester Squ are, 
Loudon, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND C0.’S 
ee 


A FIFTH EDITION is in the PRESS. 
MEMOIRS of MADAME de REMUSAT, 


1802-1808. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL Hokey and 
Mr. JOHN LILLE. 2 vols. demy 8yo, cloth extra, 
32s, Vols. I. and IL. now ready. 


To be published in 15 Monthly Parts, price One Shil- 
ling each, the FIRST PART now ready. 
SUNRISE; a Story of These Times. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Daughter of 

Heth,” &c. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 420, cloth, 14s. 


CRADLE-LAND of ARTS and 
CREEDS; or, Nothing New Under the Sun. By 
CHARLES J, STONE, Barrister at-Law, Inner Tem- 
ple; and late Advocate, High Courts, Bombay. 


Now ready, the New Novel by the Author of 
“ Vivienne,” &c. 
COUNTESS DAPHNE: a Novel. By 


Rita, Author of “ Like Dian's Kiss,” &c. 


The NEW NOVEL by G. EBERS, Author of “An 


Egyptian Princess,” &c., is 


The SISTERS. 2 vols. 
An ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH: 


the Story of a Life’s Experience in Mormonism. 
By Mrs. T. B. H. STENHOUSE. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The WATERING-PLACES of GER- 
MANY, SWITZERLAND, &c. By Epwarp 
GuTMAN, M.D. Illustrated. Now ready, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of IRELAND. By 


STANDISH O'GRADY, Vol. IL, price 7s 6d. Vols. 
I. and IL., now ready, price 7s 6d each. 

“The heroic and pathetic story of Cuculain, which 
glistens with the dew of poetry and rings with the 
clangour of martial music..,...There is not in history 
or legend a character so striking......Produces an in- 
describable effect upon the reader.” —Spectator. 

“ Vividness and brilliancy of style."—Academy. 


FIVE YEARS in MINNESOTA. By 
MAvrRIcE Farrar, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
6s. [Now ready. 


STUDIES in the THEORY of 
DESCENT. By Dr. AuG. WeISMANN, Professor in 
the University of Freiburg. Translated and 
Edited by RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.C.S., Secretary of 
the Entomological Society of London. With a 
Prefatory Notice by CuAaLes DARWIN, F.RB.S. 


NOW READY.—PART I. On the SEASONAL 
DIMORPHISM of BUTTERFLIES. With 2 Coloured 
Plates. Price to Subscribers for the complete Work , 
8s. This Part contains Original Communications by 
Mr, W. H. Epwakos, of Coalburgh. The Subscription 
for the Complete Work is 30s. 


IN PREPARATION.—PART II. On the ORIGIN of 
the MARKINGS of CATERPILLARS—On PHY- 
LETIC PARALLELISM in METAMORPHIC 
SPECIES. With 6 Coloured Piates. Price to Sub- 
scribers for the complete Work, 16s.—PART III- 
On the TRANSFORMATION of the MEXICAN 
AXOLOTL into AMBLYSTOMA—On the MECHA. 
NICAL CONCEPTION of NATURE. Price to 
Subscribers for the Complete Work, 6s. 


NOW READY, an ENTIRELY NEW WORK by 
JULES VERNE, 

The GREAT NAVIGATORS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENrURY. With numerous 
Illustrations and Fuac-simile Copies of Old 
Engravings, Charis, Maps, &¢. Demy 8yo, cloth 
extra, 12s 6d; gilt edges, 14s. 


The NEW ADDITIONS to LOW’S STANDARD SIX- 
SHILLING NOVELS are 
The AFGHAN KNIFE: a Novel. By 
ROBERT ARMITAGK STERNDALE, Author of 
**Seonee.’ Small post Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 
AND 
MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. By the 


Author of “‘ Coming thro’ the Rye,” &. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
SEARLE, and RIViINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 183 Fleet Street, E.0. 
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RINITY COLLEGE, London. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 

The Academical Board will award a Prize of Ten 
Guineas, together with the Gold Medal of the College. 
for the Best Essay on the following subject :— 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION in ENGLAND: its 

INFLUENCE on COMMERCIAL PURSUITS. 

The regulations may now be obtained of the 

SECRETARY, Trinity College, London, W. 


KX *LISH ALPINE HOME, 
_4 Temporary or Permanent—RESIDENTS are 
invited to JOIN an ENGLISH OIROLE, in a Villa 
situ:ted in a locality called the most beautiful in the 
world. English and native educational establishment 
adj-ining. Chef. From 30s a week, Private port and 
splendid fishing. ‘ M.S.,” Clos du Lac, Clarens. 


GENTLEMAN (aged 34) is desirous 
P of obtaining a Situation as ASSISTANT- 
LIPRARIAN.—Address, “ X. Y. Z.,” Mr. Millar, New 
Street, Dorset Square, N.W. 

A N INVALID LADY may be received 
i in a Medical Man's House, in a pleasant suburb 
West of London, and within a quarter of an hour of 
Kersington by rail. Terms, from £200 per annum, 
according to requirements.—* PHYSICIAN,” care of 
DAVY, YATES, and ROUTLEDGE, 64 Park Street, 
Southwerk, S.E. 


Digs’ MEDICAL MISSION 

(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
earries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
azencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women aud children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pepils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematical parochial organisation, for 
beth Chri ns and non-Christians. During the 
past year 380 natives were baptised. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. 
WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), 8.P.G. Office, 19 
D lahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 




















| OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
_4 old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
cid Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the ficriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptiovally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
1e public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
Tie London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (removed from 
446 Strand), 
r= IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


r OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


© LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over &) years of age. 

ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Prefits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

_Invarip Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk 




















Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 


BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Qninqnennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the Casu Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division oF ProFits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Po.uicies 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of profits 
over later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 

The 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 

ets rendered to the Board ef Trade, can be 





° 


€ 
obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or of any 
of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





Sa a ict ria 


THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET, 
NOW OPEN. 





Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY .. 


Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, 


bs ciaciectvas nibven iaees from One Gui 
re { per annum, i 


available for both Ladies and 


Gentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEWSC Two Guineas 


ROOMS, a’ REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, &e. ae 


per annum, 


Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with ~ Three Guinea 
$ 


right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library 


per annum, 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. 





BEST 


WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 


Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8.oz. and 2-02. Packets, at 


Bl RD’S EYE | the rate of 12 francs per 
| 


Ib. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10, 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





ALL WHO SUFF 





ER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; aud even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is. 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR. 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. id 








MR. ERASMUS 


WILSON, FRS., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds... 043, 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 





free. 
"GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuarvand Secretary. 
| IRKBECK BANK. — Established 


1851. 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
J is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
i PILLS.—As spring advances, a most favour- 
able opportunity offers for rectifying irregularities, 
removing impurities, and erasing b!emishes which 
have arisen from the presence of matters forbad by 
winter from being trauspired through the pores. This 
searching Ointment, well rubbed upon tke skin, pene- 
trates to the deeply-seated organs, upon which it 
exerts a most wholesome and beneficial influence. 
Well-nigh all the indigestions give way to this simple 
treatment, aided by purifying and aperitive doses of 
Holloway’s Pills, round each box of which plain * in- 
structions " are folded. Bilious disorders, loss of appe- 
tile, fullness after eating, lassitude, gout, and rheu- 
matism, may be effectively checked in their painful 
progress, and the seeds of long suffering eradicated, 
by these remedies. 


NOTHER CURE of BAD THROAT, 
3 Cough, Xc. (this week), by DR. LOCOCK’'S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Heron, High 
Street, Belfast.—‘‘ I am subject to inflammation of the 
throat, and suffer greatly in cold weather from a 
cough. Dr. Locock’s Wafers relieved the cough, 
allayed the inflammation, and gave me ease at once.” 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and 
Rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured 
bythe Wafers, which ta-te pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1}d, 
2s 9d, 48 6d, and IIs per box, by all Druggists, 














FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON, 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 











‘PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘*“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 

COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 

THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 





A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
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— 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
£37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Musenm), 
baie Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
etion of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
poy u have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
that 0 In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 


tistry. . ps 
welt louen Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 






ESTABLISHED 4) / N y 9 Ss, A.D. 1700. 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
I 4 Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Parrer-MacHe TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 55s, 95s. 





JE KNIVES : al p 
ine Forks poons, 243 to 66s, | ELectro Tra AND Corr 
ELECTRO Crvets, from 123 61 to £5 6s. Bronzep Tea AnD Correre Urns. 

Disa Covers—Tin, 21s ; Metal, 653; Electro, £11 11s. | Evecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 
Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &e. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
| KitcHeN Urenstts—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


ETS, from £3 7s to £24, 





—Table, 24s to 64s ; E 








Fexprrs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6, 
CoaL-SCUTTLES AND Vasrs, Boxes, Xe. 
BepsTEapS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
CornicrEs--Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &e, Toors—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &e. 
TasELIERS—2-light, 163; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s, Garpen Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &e. 
Gas COOKING-STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14 | Hor-warer Firrines for Greenhouses, Halls, &e. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


Kitcueners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S | 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 











‘ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 


see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





{ 


LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
NEAVE’S sag NEAVE’S 
BRITISIL MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
| adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
| valids.” 
| LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can un- | 
FO O D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” | FOO D 
| SANITARY RECORD.—“As peniesinite for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
| scientiously recommended.” FO R 





B 


FOR 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener- | 
| ally. | 


| 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 





INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and C0O., Fordingbridge, England. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





WORKS 


BY 


M. ERNEST RENAN. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
AUTHORISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 61; paper, 1s 611. 
THE APOSTLE E 8. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL FRENCH. 
80, cloth, 7s 62. 

AN ESSAY 
ON THE 
AGE ANDANTIQUITY OF THE BOOK 
OF NABATHHAN AGRICULTURE, 
To which is added, 

AN INAUGURAL LECTURE ON THE POSITION 
OF THE SHEMITIC NATIONS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND FRENCH 
EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


SAINT Ph Bhs 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 9s. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludeate Till. 





Price 12s 6d, Second Edition. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, viewed in 
Relation to Modern Thought. (The Bampton 
Lectures for 1877.) By the Rev. C. A. Row, Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. 


“ The fullest and most able exposition we have yet. 
seen of the Apologetic Theology of this age."—Curch 
Quarterly Review. 

“The book has elements which must prove of per- 
manent value to the cause to which Prebendary Row, 
before he was Bampton lecturer, has rendered sizual 
and excellent service." —G uardian. 


By the Same Author, post 8vo, price 12s. 


The SUPERNATURAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Possible, Credible, and Historical; 
or, an Examination of the Validity of some Re swat 
Objections against Christianity as a Divine Reye- 
lation. 


In the press, New and Cheaper Edition, by the Sima, 


The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
His Historical Character Vindicated ; or, an Ex- 
amination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord's 
Divine Mission. 


London: F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


qVVE RY DAY.—“ This is not ordinary 
writing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. Decidedly vot 
every-day work.”—Fun.——“ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cloth, 3s; boards, Is 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


5) Wiaiaaieaatiaalia PERSIAN, 
AND 











INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 
~ ) GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1875. 
? ee 
PRY’S RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A choice prepared Cocox 
COCOA “A most delicious and valuab'e articic.” 
| —Standard, eats 
-_ GUARANTEED PUKi. 
: pei 
FRY’S qyry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
eB! Pure Cocoa only, 
COCOA | the superfluous oil extra ‘ted 
J.S. FRY and SONS. . 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMAKKABLUE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of ‘ 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





Boe Ri dee 
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STRAHAN AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
THE PRESENTATION BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


In 2 vols. small 4to, 800 pp. each, price 30s, elegant 
cloth gilt. 


THE FAMILY PRAYER AND 
SERMON BOOK. 


Designed for General Use, and specially adapted for 
those prevented from attending Public Worship. 
BY 
The Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. 


[Just published. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 31s 6d. 


SUSSEX STORIES. 
BY 
Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY, 
Author of ** Phoebe’s Fortunes,” &c. 
With 20 Illustrations by Frederick Barnard. 


[Now ready. 


IIT. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 12s. 
THE 
COUNTRY OF THE PASSION 
PLAY: 
SOUTH BAVARIA, ITS PEOPLE AND LEGENDS. 
BY 
L. G. SEGUIN, 
Author of “ Walks in Algiers,” “ The Black 
Forest,” &c. 
With Maps and 40 Illustrations. 


(Nearly ready. 


Iv. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


HUGH HERON, Ch. Ch: 
AN OXFORD NOVEL. 
BY 
The Rev. R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT, 


Formerly Student and Rhetoric Reader of Ch. Ch., 


Oxford. 
[Now veady. 


v. 
SIXTEENTH EDITION, 


In 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, price 30s. 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF 
CHRIST. 


BY 
CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The ArcuBisuop OF York writing of this book says :— 

“ Ttisawork of profound learning,and I am not sur- 
prised at the great success which it has already attained. J 
would not willingly be without it.’’ 





STRAHAN anv CO, LIMITED, 
84 PATERNOSTER ROW, 








PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 


DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 


Editor of the “ Africa” Volume in ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geograpby and Travel a 
the Royal Geographical Society's East-African Expedition. 


Large post 8vo, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, cloth, 12s. 


late Leader of 


[Just ready, 


“ The work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposition of the main facts and principles in the various 


departments of Geography, not only useful as a text-book for colleges and the higher schools, or as a 
reference-book, but to a large extent very interesting reading. It is a fitting memorial of a young and 


handy 


: . suger: ea, 
geographer, who did much, and promised more.” —7imes. ger 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ee 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS FOR SALR, 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected Srconp-Hanp Books is now 
ready. This Catalogue contains:—The Life of the Prince Consort, by Sir 
Theodore Martin, Vols. I. to IV.—The Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon 
KFarrav—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Memoirs of Catharine and Craufurd Tait~ 
Letters of Charles Dickens—lushkin’s Notes on 8. Prout and W. Hunt—Memoirs 
of Baroness Bunsen—Mrs. Brassey's Voyrge di the * Sunbeam’—Poynter’s 
Lectures on Art—Souvenirs of Madame Le Brun—Life of Charles Mathews—Life 
and Letters of Madame Bonaparte—Life of Erasmus Darwin, by Dr. Darwin~ 
Froude’s Coesar—Dixon’s Royal Windsor—Senior’s Conversations—Life of Dean 
Hook—Ateherley’s Boerland—Dixon’s Cyprus—Life of Charles Lever—Macvey 
Napier’s Correspondence—Fanny Kemble’s Recollections —Cousin Henry, by 
Anthony Trollope—Sir Gibbie, by George Macdonald— Within the Precinets—High 
Spirits—No Surrender—Dorcas—Quaker Cousins—Young Mrs. Jardine, by Mrs, 
Craik—and many other popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons; with 
nearly Three Thousand Older Works, many of which are out of print and not 
otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


A Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in Morocco, Tree Calf, Calf Extra, 
Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or 
Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, is 


also now ready for delivery. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





Price 2s 6d, 
THE MODERN REVIEW. 


A New Quarterly Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
1. SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, and the EVOLUTION of 
MAN. By William Binns. 
. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of MARY CAR. 
PENTER. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
. HOURS of THOUGHT. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 
FACT and TRUTH in ART. By H. Schiitz 
Wilson. 
The DOCTRINE of ‘‘UNIFORMITY” in GEO- 
LOGY. By Henry W. Crosskey, F.G.S 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. By William 


Dorling. 

The MIRACLES in the NEW TESTAMENT, II. 
By Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A. 

PRAYERin the NAME of CHRIST: A Discus- 
sion By Charles Voysey, M.A., Thomas 
Stephenson, &e. 

9 NOTES in REJOINDER. By J. Allanson Picton, 

M.A 


a 


to 


> oH wee 


@ 


10. SYNESIUS of CYRENE I. By R. Crompton 
Jones, B.A. 

11. TO AN AGNOSTIC. By Annie Matheson. 

12, NOTES and NOTICES. By F. W. Newman, 
R. Lane Poole, &c. 


Published for the Proprietors in London, by JAMES 
CLARKE and CO; and in Manchester by JOHN 
HEYWOOD ; and may be had by order of all Book- 
sellers. 


i ie EDINBURGH REVIEW for 
APRIL will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
April 21st. Advertisements intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than Wed- 
nesday Next. 
London: LONGMANs and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 





ee KX RUSSIANS in the EAST, on 
their Way to India. Being a Series of Reviews 
of Unpublished Authorities now appearing in “ THE 
EAST,” a Weekly Journal devoted to the Interests of 
the Mediterranean Powers and Communities. Price 
Threepence.—121 Fleet Street, E.C. 
V IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL BUILD- 
i INGS.—See the BUILDER (44, or by post. 43d), 
for View, Plans, &c.; View and Plan of St. Enoch 
Station and Hotel, Glasgow; French Contemporary 
Architecture: Italian View of Restoration; Practice 
of Surveying; Polychromatie Decoration; Furniture 
of Houses ; the Study of the Fine Arts; Threatened 
Pyramids; Islington, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN THREE VOLUMES. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 


Aibst, Author of * Penruddocke,” &c. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls 
THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JoskPu 
Hatton, Author of ‘Cruel London,” &c. 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


Ceci Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 


of * RACHEL’s SECRET,” &e. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. _ 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1879. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. b, 
[ ECTURES on the ORIGIN and 
4 GROWTH of RELIGION, as Lilustrated by the 
Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Le PAGE RENOUF. 
Uniform with Professor Max Miiller’s Hibbert 
Lectures. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready. 
VARIOTOMY (Correspondence on). 
By the late Dr. Lawson Caps, M.D. Mr, T. 
SPENCER WELLS, F.R.C.S., and Mr. GgeorGeE R. JESSE, 
Hon. Sec. Society for Abolition of Vivisection. Price 6d. 
London: PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly; and 
Mr. GeorGE R. Jesse, Henbury, Macclesfield. 


BEST and CHEAPEST BOOK of the SEASON. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS of DR. 
CHANNING. 848 Pages, sent carriage free to 
any part of the United Kingdom; single copy, Is 4d; 

twenty copies, £1; 120 copies, £5.—Address, Rev. 
SPEARS, 19 Mornington Road, Bow Road, London. 
May also be had at all Smith and Son’s bookstalls, and 
of all Booksellers. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shillirg. : 

T)R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.B.S.L., 

&c,, 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London; C, MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

THIRD EDITION now ready, demy' 8vo, 18s, with Three Portraits, 
a Fac-simile, and an Index, 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME 


OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
“The Amateur Poacher,” “ Greene Ferne Farm.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MARTHA AND MARY. 2 Vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ODE OF LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES,” &c. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, fo 
APRIL, will be published on THURSDAY, the 15th inst., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE ROADS AND WAYFARING LIFE IN ENGLAND DURING 1HE MIDDLE- 
Aces.—II, By Dr. Jusserand. 
Our PuBLic SCHOOLS.—VI. MARLBOROUGH. 
THE DEATH OF ARNKEL. By Edmund W. Gosse. 
MIRACLE-PLAYS, 
ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION. 
FRELLOW-TOWNSMEN. By Thomas Hardy, 
Russia. 
JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
SELECTED BOOKS. 





SO PNP onw sors 


_ 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE “PRESTOGRAPRH”. 


Gives 50 to 100 Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. Negatives wash off 
almost instantaneously. Copies are clear, sharp, and vivid. Black ink available 
to the extent of six copies. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
tooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
are the best Timekeepers in the World. | 


Beprorp's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 











EDFoRD's: AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
BEPForp's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
BREDFoRD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 








JREDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


BREDFoRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH OOMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St, James's Hall.—Price Liste, post free. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY AND _ CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK by CAPTAIN CREAGH. 


ARMENIANS, KOORDS, and TURKS; or, 


the Past, Present, and Future of Armenia. By JAMES CreaGH, Author of 
“ Over the Borders of Christendom and Eslamiah.” 2 vols. large post $vo, 24s, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


JACK ALLYN’S FRIENDS. By G. Webb 


APPLETON, Author of “Catching a Tartar” and “Frozen Hearts." 3 vols., 
31s 6d. (Vert week. 


HOLLYWOOD. By Annie L. Walker, Author 


of “ A Canadian Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols,, 3is 6d. 
(This day, 


HACKLAENDER’S EUROPAEISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN. 


EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. By F. W. 
HACKLAENDER. Translated by E. Woltmann. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Athenwxum says :—*‘ Dickens could never have written or inspired Hack- 
Kinder’s most famous story...... The English rendering is excellent, reading like 
an original rather than a translation, aud should secure for the novel a consider- 
able English circulation.” 

The Daily News says:—‘‘ Very amusing. Where Hackliinder resembles Dickens 
isin his quick eye for grotesque and droll characteristic, ind his sympxthy for fun, 
pathos, and simplicity. His power ef delineating individual character is remark- 
able. Notone of even his slightest personages is to be mistaken for another. 
This is very striking.” 


CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. By Alice 


CLIFTON. 3 vols., 31s 6d, 
The Athenvum says:— The canvas is well-filled, and the narrative rarely flags, 
which are two virtues sufficiently uncommon to give this book a title to a hearing.” 


HARRINGTONS FORTUNES. By Alfred 


RANDALL. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

Author's Note-— The main incidents of this story comprise events caused by 
insurrectionary movements agitating Ireland during the year 1848, and have a 
peculiar interest for Liberals, Conservatives, and all law-abiding citizens at the 
present time.” 


KINGS in EXILE. By Alphonse Daudet. 


From the French, by express authority of the Author. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 





[This day, 
LORD GARLFORD’S FREAK. By James 
B. BAYNARD, Author of *‘ The Rector of Oxbury.” 53 vols., 31s 6d. 
[This day. 


A FEARFUL ADVERSARY. ByP. Jillard. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The OLD LOVE is the NEW. By Maurice 


WILTON. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


London : SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


\ INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSAIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise heve had 
to go abroad. 








HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELecTric BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 
| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lectures on the Phenomena of 

» Nature, illustrated by Dissolving Views and Experiments, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—Arctic Exploration, its History and Prospects, by Mr. W. R. May.—Balmain's 
Luminous Paint, or a Trap to catch a Sunbeam.—Wonderful new Automati¢e 
“ Blondin,” which will traverse the whole length of the Hali ona rope suspended 
thirty feet from the floor.—Tableaux Vivants of Events in the Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots; the descriptive poem by Bell, read by Miss Alice Burnelle. the character 
of Mary impersonated by Miss Eva Russell —New Ghost Piece, written by Ellis 
Reynolds, entitled “The Magician Foiled.”—Also, Leotard the Automaton, the 
Diving Bell, the Electric Organ, going Machinery, and many Novelties. Open 
from 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. For times of Entertainments, see daily papers. 
Admission, 1s; Reserved Seats, 2s, Is, and 6d extra. 


| EADING CASES forthe SPECTATOR. 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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LONDON, 1851—PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 


FRED*® 


EDWARDS & 


ee 


| LONDON, 1862—PRIZE MEDAL. 


DUBLIN, 1865—PRIZE MEDAL. 


SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES, DESIGNED BY EMINENT 
} ARCHITECTS, 


Stove and Witchen Range Manufacturers, 


HOT-WATER AND SANITARY ENGINEERS, 





GRATES. 
THE MOST IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, con- 


structed on thoroughly sound principles for economising fuel, 
diffusing heat, and preventing inconvenience from smoke, 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in which iron is rejected in 
favour of fire-brick for the interior of the grate, and tiles or slabs 
in porcelain, encaustic or majolica ware, are used for the decora- 
tion. The prices of these grates allow of their introduction in 
any chambers whatsoever where a fire is required to be used. 

IMPROVED IMDEPENDENT GRATES AND DOG 
GRATES, in very great variety of medizeval and other designs, 
the interior of the grates being lined with fire-brick, and tile 
sides and tile hearths provided for the decoration of the fire. place. 

IMPROVED ,FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for 
use in Charitable Institutions, School-rooms, Workhouses, 
Railway Stations, Servants’ Offices, &c. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent the 


formation of smoke, to economise fuel, to diffuse heat, to burn | 


for many hours withont attention, and to avoid chimney-sweeping. 


STEPHEN’S and KING’S PATENT GRATES. Steel 
and Ormolu Grates with fire-lump interiors. Improved Sham 
Grates. Berlin black and fine cast Mediwval Grates with fire- 
lump interiors. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in 


the apartment a supply of fresh, warm air. 


STOVES, 
PATENT GILL AIR WARMERS, for warming the halls and 


staircases of dwelling-houses, and for warming churches, made 
of a capacity to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to 
burn with either ascending or descending flues, and through the 
night, if required, without attention. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open fires, 
handsomely decorated with porcelain, encaustic or majolica 
ware, for use in halls, shops, cabins, &c. These stoves are now 
made at much less prices than formerly. 

IMPROVED PEDESTAL STOVES, with fire-brick interiors 
and warm air chambers, made to give a supply of fresh and 
wholesomely heated air. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW COMBUSTION STOVES, for use 
in halls and show rooms, where a fire is required to be kept per- 
petually burning. They require attention twice in the course of 
twenty-fours hours only. 

GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in churches 


and other public buildings. 


COOKING APPARATUS. 


GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with 
tiled doors and tiled surfaces, and specially adapted for 
economising fuel, for effectually heating the ovens and hot plate, 
for enabling roasting to be done in the most unexceptionable 
manner in the roasting ovens, but Wn front of an open fire if 
desired ; also for effectually ventilating the kitchen, and prevent. 
ing the old inconvenience to servants Of excessive heat. 

STEAM-COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrange. 
ments, for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and adapted 
for use in Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, large 
wholesale or retail Establishments, Public Schools, Prisons, 
Workhouses, &c. 

OPEN FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent mantfacture, 
Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot Plates, Stewing 
Stoves, Cottager’s Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &. 


ENGINEERING, 

WARM BATHS, erected with hot, cold, and waste pipes, hot- 
water cistern and circulating pipes, heated from the kitchen 
boiler, so that a bath may be had at any moment of the day. 
Hot-water furnished, if required, by the same system, to wash- 
hand basins, housemaid’s closets, sculleries, or made to circulate 
through coils of pipes for giving heat to a hall, a conservatory, 
or a billiard room. i 


| HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for heating churches and other 
public buildings and for conservatories ; also for the halls, stair. 
cases, and passages of large private residences, and for coutri- 
buting heat, if required, to drawing-room, dining-room, library, 
and billiard-room, with handsome ornamental cases to cover the 
pipes. i 

| LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations 
of washing, drying, and ironing the linen of large houses, and 
| of public establishments. Washing Coppers and Ironing Stoves 
| of all kinds. 

| LIFTS for Hotels and other large establishments; also on a small 
| seale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of private 
| families. 

| LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest improvements, for 
Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 


| SUNDRIES. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS prevented on scientific principles. 
| VENTILATORS, of all kinds, for the entrance or the exit of air. 


HOT-AIR FURNACES, constructed to warm temperately, and 
not to burn the air. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK of all kinds. 
| VANES in Copper or Zinc. 








The following Publications, by Mr. EDWARDS, 


may be obtained through Messrs. LONGMAN :— 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. Price 12s. A New Edition, in royal octavo, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of 


Count Rumford. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. Seventh Edition. 40 Illustrations. 


The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING OPERATIONS. With an Account of BENJAMIN, COUNT 
RUMFORD, and his ECONOMICAL SYSTEMS. Royal octavo, with 47 Illustrations, price 5s. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILATION. Price 5s. 


IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES. Price ls. 


VENTILATION and HEAT. A New Edition in Preparation. 





SURPLUS STOCK. 
In consequence of the frequent change in public taste, Messrs. EDWARDS have on hand a Stock of Grates, Fenders, 
Standards, and Fire Irons of thoroughly good and modern manufacture, which they will gladly dispose of on terms absolutely 
favourable to the purchaser, a discount of from ten to twenty per cent. being allowed in all such cases. 





49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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